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they suffer living brand- 
sends or coals in a full shovel to be 
carried out of one room into another 
or up or down stairs 
scraps of fire may fall into chinks and 


| T IS not surprising that many- 
faceted Ben Franklin should 
have fathered mutual insurance 
in America. No manner of in- 
surance could more fittingly 
serve a democracy, nor by its 
soundness more quickly appeal 


to Franklin when his thrifty | 


mind attacked the problem of 
offsetting the loss which is the 
shadow of ever-threatening Fire. 


While he was engaged in supply- 
ing material for historians of 


the future in matters political ! 
and commercial, he found time } 
for frequent sallies in the in- | 
He } 
wrote much on the subject in j 


terest of fire-prevention. 


letters and in Poor Richard’s 
Almanac, had brought about the 
purchase of a fire engine for 
Philadelphia, and even invented 
the open stove. ~¥ ¥ » 


But the deed for which every 
home and every business pro- 


make no appearance until midnight; 
when your stairs being in flames, you 
may be forced (as I once was) to leap 
out of your windows and hazard your 
necks to avoid Base apheenpninn 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, INSURANCE, etc. 


“tected by mutual fire insurance 


owes him homage was the 
launching, in company with a 
number of contemporary Colo- 
nial notables, of an insurance 
movement from which shortly 
emerged the Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship, on which is built 
the whole great fabric of Amer- 
ican Mutual Insurance. - ~-~ 


'Thus to Ben Franklin is every 
| policy-holder in every Mutual 
company indebted. Indebted for 
the fact that in every financial 
gain made by his company (and 
it is his company) he shares in 
proportion to his investment 
| yather than not at all, and for 
the assurance that is constantly 
his that no catastrophe, however 


~ ' great, can prevent his receiving 


every cent of insurance for 
ver he has contracted. + -¥» 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 

















INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mgr. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 





Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 





of All Successful Business 


1S 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


The “MILL MUTUALS” have worked 
under this principle for fifty years. 











Millers National Insurance Company Chicago, Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association. 





Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Ft. Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.......Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureaa 
230 E. Ohie Street 
Chicago, IMlineis 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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WHERE LONGFELLOW WROTE “THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS” 
Former summer home of Hon. Nathan Appleton, where the poet was married to Miss Appleton. The old clock stood 
on a broad landing of the staircase, ascending from the spacious entrance hall. The house, which is 
in Pittsfield, Mass., is insured in the Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


The Old Clock on the Stairs 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Courtesy Houghton Mifflin Co., Publishers, Boston 


Somewhat back from the village street, 

Stands the old-fashioned country seat. 

Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw; 

And from its station in the hall 

in ancient timepiece says to all 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 


Halfway up the stairs it stands 

And points and beckons with its hands 

From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass, 
“Forever—never! 
Never—forever !’ 


By day its voice is low and light; 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as @ passing footstep’s fall. 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

ind seems to say at each chamber door, 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !”’ 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth 

Through days of death and days of 
birth, 

Through every swift vicissitudc 

Of changeful time, unchanged it has 
stood, 





And as if, like God, it all things saw, 

It calmly repeats those words of awe, 
“Forever—never! 
Never—forever !”” 


In that mansion used to be 

Free-hearted Hospitality; 

His great fires up the chimney roared, 

The stranger feasted at his board; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning timepiece never ceased, 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !”’ 


There groups of merry children played, 

There youths and maidens dreamed and 
strayed. 

O precious hours! O golden prime, 

And affluence of love and time! 


Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told, 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !”’ 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding 
night. 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay, in his shroud of snow; 
And in the hush that followed the 
prayer, 
Was heard the old elock on the stair, 
“Forever—never! 
Never—forever !”” 


All are scattered now and fled 

Some are married, some are dead; 

And when I ask with throbs of pain, 

“Oh, when shall they all meet again?” 

As in the days long since gone by, 

The ancient timepiece makes reply, 
“Forever—never ! 

Never—forever !”” 


Never here, forever there, 

Where all are parting, pain and care, 
And death, and time shall disappear,—- 
Forever there, but never here! 

The horologe of Eternity 

Sayeth this incessantly, 


“Forever—never! 
Never—forever !”” 
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Typical Mass of Traffic in Front of Mansion House, London, England 








Insurance Conditions in England 








Demutualizing Great Britain and Camouflaging Figures 


T IS more years than I 
I care to count since I used 
to correspond on the sub- 
ject of Insurance with Charl- 
ton Lewis, Professor of Insur- 
ance at Harvard, Columbia 
and Cornell Universities. 
Month after month I waited 
for a particular letter from 
him which he had promised. 
could not understand his silence 
until one day I saw a reference 
in an American paper to the 
“late” Charlton Lewis. It startled 
me. The “late”! What a stagger- 
ing, jolting word, until you get 
used to it. Charlton Lewis had 
gone but he had left behind him 
an authentic record of the real 
substructure of Insurance, the 
fundamental supports sustaining 
its constitution. Charlton Lewis 
has had many successors but even 
America has produced no greater 
master of his subject. 
“Insurance”, he said, “is a provision 
made by a group of persons, each singly 
in danger of some loss, the incidence of 
which cannot be foreseen, that when 
such loss shall occur to any of them it 
shall be distributed over the whole 
Its development mea- 
sures and promotes the growth of the 
spirit of community It has 
done more than all - & gifts of impul- 


By RICHARD MORRIS, F.S.S. 


sive charity to foster a sense of human 
brotherhood and of common interests.” 

Proprietary or Stock Insurance, 
as I know it, does not harmonize 
with this ideal. Share-holders 
versus policy-holders is a condi- 
tion that is hostile to it. It isa 
case of misappropriation. 


Sse 


I PUT in as evidence the wreck- 
ing by the Proprietary Companies 
of our two fine Mutual Fire 
Offices, the Hand-in-Hand and the 
Westminster, carried out in pur- 
suance of the general policy of 
preventing competition and of 
creating a Fire Insurance Trust 
in the interest of shareholders 
and against the interest of the 
insuring public. But how was it 
done? Simply by various finan- 
cial “inducements” to the Direc- 
tors, the Managers and to the 


then existing policy-holders. 
No one else cared and the 
negotiating parties on both 
sides were of the highest 
social and financial standing 
which is always very impres- 
sive in big business. 
The Hand-in-Hand was ac- 
quired by the Commercial 
Union by means of an Act of 
Parliament. The Directors and 
the Staff were all well provided 
for especially the Branch Secre- 
taries, the District Agents and 
District Inspectors who might 
create disaffection and opposition 
amongst the policy-holders. They 
had their positions made secure 
by Statute and a life pension 
guaranteed. The policy-holders 
had special insurance privileges 
guaranteed for _ twenty - eight 
years. The result was that in 
1905 what was facetiously called 
a “fusion” received the sanction 
of Parliament without a dissent- 
ing voice, so far as I can ascer- 
tain. 
eos 


THE Westminster Fire was ac- 
quired by the Alliance but the 
process of acquisition was a little 


a Se 
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simpler. By an operation of law 
it was converted into a Proprie- 
tary Company. It then went 
forthwith into voluntary liquida- 
tion and a new company of the 
same name was formed with a 
paid-up capital of £100,000. The 
agreement to enable all this to be 
done was entered into between 
Sir Frederick Dixon Dixon-Hart- 
land, Baronet, M.P., on behalf 
of the Westminster Fire and the 
Right Honorable Nathaniel 
Meyer, Lord Rothschild, on behalf 
of the Alliance. I was employed 
at the time by an important 
policy-holder, the head of a very 
large business in London, to make 
a private investigation into this 
transaction and my report, if 
published, would, I believe, have 
put an end to the negotiations. 
I doubt the wisdom of saying any- 
thing now but in my opinion all 
the benefits derived by the Direc- 
tors were not disclosed to the 
policy-holders. The Company is 
in existence today as a separate 
entity but all the shares are the 
property of the Alliance. The 
Directors are the Directors of the 
old Westminster. Their 
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Fire Mutuals we have seventy- 
eight Mutual Companies, of vary- 
ing degrees of merit and stability, 
undertaking for its members in- 
surance against Employers Liabil- 
ity. These are exempted from 
the requirements of the Assurance 
Companies Act of 1909, that is 
to say, they are exempted from 
making the usual deposit of 
£20,000 in the High Court and of 
making any returns of their busi- 
ness for publication. This is not 
agreeable to the Tariff Accident 
Offices Association which is work- 
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appointment is for 
life, they draw their 
fees (free of income 
tax), but they have not 
a penny of direct in- 
terest in the Company, 
no share qualification 
being necessary. The 
policy-holders of the 
old Westminster re- 
ceived a payment in 
cash of £340,000 dis- 
tributed between them 
in accordance with 
their respective rights 
and interests. Fur- 
thermore, they had the 
valuable option of tak- 
ing up shares in the 
Alliance of which 
they wisely. availed 
themselves. In the meantime they 
have received handsome divi- 
dends on their holdings, ranging 
_ up to 100 per cent per annum. 





Sacas 


IT WILL be seen that all 
immediately concerned did very 
well out of both transactions. It 
was a piece of good business for 
the Insurance share-holders but 
it was a base offense against the 
public interest. Is this the insur- 
ance that “promotes the growth 
of the spirit of community?” 
Does it “foster a sense of human 
brotherhood and of common inter- 
ests?” Though we have now no 





they want with a fair idea of how 
to get it. 2 

Said the “Accident” represen- 
tatives : 

“Our view is very strongly that the 
Mutual Associations should be brought 
on to exactly the same lines as the 
Companies, both for the purposes of 
making their returns under the Act 
and for making their deposits, and in 
all respects put on exactly the same 
footing as the Companies.” : 

All this, of course, in the inter- 
est of the policy-holders and of 
the public. 

The Chairman of the Committee 
asked the following question 

which fairly summa- 
rizes the “Mutual” 
position : 

“There are certain 
trades where for various 
reasons —in some cases 
because of the character 
of the risks—it is very 
much to the benefit of all 
concerned that the em- 
ployers should work to- 
gether as a Mutual 
Employers Association. 
They are trades in some 
of which the employers 
are exceedingly substan- 
tial companies and per- 
sons. The people concerned 
in the trade, if they are 
working together in a 
mutual association have 
the advantage that, know- 
ing all the ins and outs of 
it and the ins and outs of 
the risks, they are able to 
diminish risks by taking 
certain special precautions. 
There is also the advan- 
tage that they work in 
close touch with the men 
whom they employ and in 
close touch with their 
unions on questions aris- 
ing out of employers 
liability, with the result 
that men and masters 
work together and mini- 
mize risks and take addi- 
tional precautions and so 
on. Have a anything to 
say about that, either from 
your own experience or 





Westminster Abbey 


ing in conjunction with the Tariff 
Fire Offices Committee. 


Both wings of the Trust have 
been very strenuous on this point 
in their representations to the 
Insurance Departmental Commit- 
tee now sitting. The “Fire” wing 
was represented before the Com- 
mittee by the General Manager 
of the Royal and by the General 
Manager of The North British & 
Mercantile, whilst the “Accident” 
wing was represented by the 
General Manager of the Employ- 
ers Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion and by the General Manager 
of The Phoenix, four highly 
capable officials who knew what 


from the official experience 
of your Association?” 


Sos 


THE answer was that they were 
not hostile to Mutual Associations 
as such, but “we think there 
should be no special privileges 
granted to them.” 

“What do you say to this 
point,” said the Chairman. 

Question: 

“Suppose the supporters of a Mutual 
Association were to say: We quite 
agree that the Mutual Associations 
should make proper returns, and so on, 
so that the financial position is made 
clear and there is no misunderstanding 
about that, but it is desirable that the 
employers should be encouraged to work 
through Mutual Associations, and if 
you demand a deposit of £20,000 before 
you allow a Mutual Association to be 


Concluded on Page 22 

















Selection of Automobile Business 


Discussed from an Underwriting Standpoint 


HE old adage, “Knowledge is 
Power” certainly holds true 
in Automobile Underwriting. 
The need for selection must neces- 
sarily be followed by a quest for 
information in order that an 
Automobile Underwriter intelli- 
gently pass on a risk. The auto- 
mobile of today is owned by all 
classes of people, associated with 
every kind of business, operated 
in all manner of undertakings, 
and lends itself most readily to 
fraudulent transactions of various 
kinds. The problem of under- 
writing is to secure and use in- 
formation that is adequate for 
making a selection of risks be- 
cause distinction must be made 
between automobiles that are in- 
surable and those that are not. 
Companies must protect them- 
selves and their policy - holders’ 
funds. Selection 
is their privi- 
lege; elimination 
an obligation. In 
its final analysis, 
“selection” as 
applied to Auto- 
mobile Under- 
writing can only 
be interpreted to 
mean “Know- 
ledge” for the 
Underwriter. He 
must know the 
Assured. 


The Under- 
writer should be 
furnished with 
a specific set of 
underwriting 
rules outlining 
in detail the par- 
ticular class of 
automobile _ in- 
surance risks 
his Company 
will accept. A 
risk that is not 
acceptable to 
one company 
may be perfect- 
ly acceptable to 
another. 
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OF all men 
whose brains 





Stone Quarry 





By KARL W. PFIFFNER 


Underwriting Manager, Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wisconsin 








Sin May Lurk in an Auto’s Eyes 


and energy are devoted to the 
measurement of hazards, an Auto- 
mobile Underwriter has the most 
difficult task. He is blamed by 
Companies for high loss ratios 
and cussed by the public for in- 
sisting on adequate rates. It is, 
therefore, his duty as well as the 
duty of his superiors to formulate 
a procedure which will produce a 
low loss ratio, thereby enabling 
Companies to make an Under- 
writing profit and at the same 
time to reduce the level of rates 
for the public to as low a plane as 
possible. With no information 
dealing with the person or firm to 
be judged, it is not reasonable to 
suppose that he is in a position to 
select good risks from unprofit- 
able ones, and the success he 
might have in his ability to work 
on “hunches” would be greatly 
enhanced through additional in- 
formation dealing with the moral 
or financial standing of the indi- 
vidual or firm being judged. It is 
far better that information be 
furnished at the time the applica- 
tion is placed on the books, rather 
than through facts presented by 
a Claim Department as the result 
of their findings at the time of a 


loss. 
ees 


THERE are only two major 
points where selection can be ap- 
plied: At the source (salesman or 
local agent) or at the time the ap- 
plication or daily reaches the 
Home Office. The information 
available to the Company in the 
application or the daily, falls far 
short of adequate measure for 
judging the risk on its merits. It 
is complete enough for identifying 
the automobile, but often insuf- 
ficient for locating or positively 
identifying the assured. Since it 


is the “man element” in the 
transaction which constitutes the 
hazard of the risk, a wider range 
of questions to bring out items of 
information about the assured 
would be helpful. Responsibility 
for selection, therefore, should 
rest largely with the man in the 
field who solicits the risk and is 
in a position to judge the assured 
personally. A more careful selec- 
tion of salesmen and local agents, 
salesmen better educated to the 
need of carefully selecting risks, 
coupled with closer cooperation, 
between them and the Home or 
Branch Office must, therefore, 
be insisted upon if the desired 
results are to be obtained. Here 
again is need for specific rules for 
the salesman or local agent in 
order that he may select his risks 
to meet the ideals and qualifica- 
tions of the Company he repre- 
sents. 

Selection for the salesman or 
agent in a rural community is 
not as much of a problem as selec- 
tion in a crowded city. The sales- 
man in a rural community can 
secure information within the 
confines of the rural territory, 
within a short space of time after 
his solicitation has been com- 
pleted; while in the case of the 
local agent, the information is 
known to him personally. Too 
many Companies do not impress 
upon the salesman or agent the 
need of furthering their Com- 
panies’ interests by inquiring and 
furnishing on blanks submitted 
to the Company the desirability 
of the firm or individual being 
accepted. Were salesmen or 
agents compelled to delve into 





The Man with Insurance Takes His Ease 
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qualifications of each piece of 
business submitted, the work of 
the Underwriter would be greatly 
reduced and his problems reduced 
toaminimum. Applications used 
at the present time by some Com- 
panies if correctly filled out (and 
in the case of salaried Home Of- 
fice salesmen this can be insisted 
upon) give the Underwriter all 
that is necessary to intelligently 
pass on risks acceptable and profit- 
able to the Company. 


PSs 


WHERE the re- 
sponsibility is 
taken from the 
salesman or 
agent, there is 
no incentive for 
him to watch his 
business care- 
fully and he 
merely becomes 
a tool of produc- 
tion rather than 
a tool of selec- 
tion. <A _ sales- 


~— 


Solicitors Should 
Size Up Prospects 


man in merchandising lines is 
asked to push those commodities 
producing the largest profit for 
that Company. Insurance can be 
likened to a commodity and the 


salesman or agent made to fur- 
nish information which will en- 
able the Company to ascertain 
those risks which will produce the 
largest profit on the lines he is 
writing. If responsibility rests 
largely with the agent or sales- 
man in the field, he should be re- 
quired to fur- 

nish the Home 

Office with facts 

that have helped 

him to complete 

his judgment in 

accepting the 

risk for the 

interests em- 

ploying him. | 

Complete statis- 

tical informa- 

tion dealing 

with losses and 

premiums on 


Every Auto that Burns Means 
Somebody Must Foot the Bill 
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each salesman’s or agent’s produc- 
tion should be carefully main- 
tained in order that the grade of 
business submitted for acceptance 
be brought to a higher level and 
that actual facts may be pre- 
sented to him from time to time 
to show the Companies’ experi- 
ence on business he has produced. 
Those of us whose Companies are 
writing Fire Insurance on build- 
ings or stocks, know the maps, 
inspections and exposure descrip- 
tions required af a salesman at 
the time a piece of business is 
offered at our counter, and there 
is no good reason why similar in- 
formation, which would deal with 
the “man element”, should not be 
furnished with automobile appli- 
cations. On a Fire line of $2,000 
we demand information for the 
Underwriter; but on an automo- 
bile line of $25,000 to $50,000 
limits under Public Liability in- 
surance, we do not demand any 
information. WHY? Has the 
Automobile Underwriter a “sixth 
sense” especially suited for this 
purpose? We may say that this 
procedure of the salesman secur- 
ing information will limit his 
production, but in its final analy- 
sis, a small amount of good busi- 
ness is far better than a large 
amount of questionable business. 


sais 


THE big city: or Metropolitan 
district presents a more difficult 
problem and one which all Com- 
panies have been struggling with 
for many years. The preponder- 
ance of foreign born population, 
the itinerant disposition of the 
city dweller, and the conditions 
of city life all contribute to re- 
move the city business from the 
elements of stability and sureness 
which surround the rural terri- 
tory. There are more opportuni- 
ties for concealment of facts 
which cannot be counteracted by 
information which the salesman 
or agent can secure. Your Under- 
writer should then be furnished 
with a confidential report pre- 
pared by companies who make it 
their business to furnish reliable 
information secured through 
trained employes. 

If you do not wish to place selec- 
tion in the hands of your agents or 
salesmen (and agents and sales- 
men are producers first and will 
probably remain so in a large mea- 
sure to the end of time) travel to 
the Underwriter and watch him in 
his daily struggles. His desk from 
the morning’s mail is piled high 


with  applica- 
tions and dailies. 
He picks one at 
random, checks 
it with his index 
file of prohibi- 
tive risks, which 
are few in num- 
ber considering 
the magnitude 
of the automo- 
bile field, and 
finding nothing, 
endeavors to 
parade before 
him a picture of 
the Assured. 
The name is 
‘William R. 
Smith”. What 
is his nationali- 
ty? Many for- 
eign born, com- 
ing from various 
parts of the 
earth, have no 
pride in family 
name and have 
changed their 
cognomen; but 
not their per- 
sonalities or 
ideas or ideals. 
He passes that 
by and notes the 
occupation. It is 
shown as “Re- 
tired”, “Manag- 
er’, “Broker”, 
“Real Estate’, 
‘‘Salesman’’, 
“Contractor”, 
etc. Many a 
bootlegger or an 
individual ex- 
posed to liquor traffic or vice by 
contact or environment, hides be- 
hind the well-meaning occupa- 
tions, only a few of which have 
been listed. He next notes the 
make of automobile and finds it 
to be a Marmon, Packard, Cadil- 
lac, Lincoln, or a high priced make 
of car. Does he know that the 
financial standing of the assured 
is sufficient to warrant the up- 
keep of this particular automo- 
bile? Suppose the automobile is 
offered for insurance three 
months after the purchase date. 
It is possible that the line has 
been “shopped” from place to 
place and finally brought to his 
desk for passage. The assured 
might have suffered losses on 
various automobiles previous to 
this application for insurance, and 
yet the Underwriter knows noth- 
ing of the proceedings. It might 
come from a “hot spot” at some 
Concluded on Page 15 


Some One Among 
Them May Be 
a Bad Actor 





Mutual Progress Reflected at Montreal 


Automotive and Casualty Assoctations in 


VERY Mutual Convention 
has an atmosphere all its 
own—an emphasis stressing 

some particular advantage of 
Mutual Insurance or specific 
progress in the Mutual field. 

At Montreal, while the program 
covered comprehensively the 
scope represented by the Associa- 
tions, yet the big impression left 
after all was said and done was 
the solid substantiality of the 
basic Mutual idea. 


oocaz 


IT was a live and busy convention 
throughout, with some kind of 
meeting or conference scheduled 
every day from early morning to 
nearly mid-night. In fact some 
delegates who had expected to see 
the La Chine rapids, the fine 
view from Mount Royal, the 
great Cathedral, the quaint 
French section, and other unique 
bits around the city, found them- 
selves so constantly occupied with 
Mutual matters that they were 
glad to snatch a moment and buy 
post cards in the hotel lobby as a 
substitute for travel about the 
town, which was a pity because 
Montreal has so much of excep- 
tional interest to see. 

For those who may not have 
followed the preliminary an- 
nouncements of the Convention, 
the record is set down here that 
on October 7th and 8th the Na- 
tional Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies held 
its Sixth Annual Meeting in the 
Canadian metropolis, joining with 
the National Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies which 
held its Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
on October 9th and 10th. 


oss 


THE conjunction of these two 
great organizations brought to- 
gether many of the outstanding 
figures in the Mutual world. Of 
a consequence there was a series 
of addresses which held attention 
throughout the period of the con- 
vention. Likewise many of the 
informal talks in group and com- 
mittee meetings were of the 
utmost importance in solving 
problems propounded. There was 
scarcely a minute not filled brim- 
ful with practical suggestions 
concerning Mutual ideals and 
Mutual service. 


A FEATURE of the joint gather- 
ing was an address by the elo- 
quent president of the Canadian 
National Railway, Sir Henry 
Thornton. Especially illuminat- 





SIR HENRY THORNTON 
President of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway and One of the 
Foremost Figures in the Cana- 
dian Commercial World. 











ing was his reference to American 
insurance companies’ investments 
in Canada, and to the resources of 
the provinces comprising our im- 
mense and prosperous sister coun- 
try on the north. 

“The insurance companies of 
the United States,” said Sir 
Henry, “have invested of their 
reserve funds in Canadian fields. 
There is at present over $2,500,- 
000,000 of American capital 
placed in Canada. Of that $1,- 
500,000,000 is invested in railway, 
government and municipality 
bonds ; $500,000,000 in forests and 
mines and the rest scattered. As 
a Canadian I can only say that we 
have a highly useful neighbor.” 
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SIR HENRY also mentioned that 
Canada produces 89 per cent of 
the world’s nickel supply, 88 per 
cent of its asbestos, 85 per cent 
of its cobalt, 35 per cent of its 
pulpwood, 25 per cent of its lum- 
ber, 20 per cent of its cured fish, 
10 per cent of its silver, 18 per 
cent of its oats, 12 per cent of its 
wheat, and 7 per cent of its gold. 
These percentages are highly sig- 
nificant, Sir Henry declared, and 
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will probably become more im- 
portant with the development of 
gold mining in northern Ontario 
and Quebec in the course of the 
next decade. 

Sir Henry welcomed the mem- 
bers of a business which, he said, 
has contributed so much towards 
the stability and peace of the com- 
munity. He advised the delegates 
to go further afield than Montreal 
to study the conditions of the 
Dominion, beth for purposes of 
economic studies and for the sheer 
pleasure of the travel. 
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THE Canadian National Rail- 
ways, said the president, has 
made a great success of its own 
insurance and provident society. 

One of the principal enterprises 
is the fire insurance department, 
and the fire losses of the system 
have been reduced by 50 per cent, 
since the department came into 
being. Indirectly, too, the sur- 
rounding communities have bene- 
fited. 

Another address of much im- 
portance was that of Hon. G. D. 
Finlayson, Superintendent of In- 
surance of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The delegates were welcomed 
to Montreal by the Mayor, Hon. 
Charles Duquette, who turned 
over the keys to the city with 
graceful courtesy. 
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ATTENDANCE at the Conven- 
tion was even beyond expecta- 
tions; there being a full quota of 
delegates from nearly every com- 
pany interested. Thus the busi- 
ness done and the decisions made 
may be said to be representative 
of the minds of the various mem- 
bers of the two associations. 

During the week the newly 
elected Governing Boards met for 
the purpose of organization. 
Those who will be at the head 
of the Automotive Association for 
1925-26 are: 

James S. Kemper, President. 

F. J. Jacobs, lst Vice President- 
Treasurer. 

C. E. Hodges, Jr., 2nd Vice 
President. 

J. M. Eaton, Secretary. 

Burton S. Flagg, National 
councillor. 

Concluded on Page 24 















The Shanghaied Millionaire 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


Author of “Gun-Sight Pass,” “The Big Town Round-Up,” 





RS. CARDIGAN cupped 
her chin in the palm of 
her hand and leaned with 

graceful lankness toward the 
host. 

“Who is the young person hat- 
ing us so candidly?” she asked, 
nodding in the direction of the 
fore deck. 

Hilary, mindful of the mock 
flirtation that was always a little 
joke between them, came 
to time with a contribu- 
tion. “Didn’t know any- 
body could hate you.” | 
His glance swept the | 
deck and reached a full 
stop upon a girl standing 
by the rail. “By Jove, 


where did she come 
from? Looks like a 
Norse goddess. Sorry, 


but I haven’t the pleasure 
of knowing her.” 

“She'll know you 
again,” laughed Mrs. 
Cardigan with the quiet 
provocative insolence 
that distinguished her. 
“Looks as if she’d like to 
sweep us all into the sea. 
She must be the captain 
at least.” 

“May be the captain’s 
daughter. Ever see any- 
thing more spirited and 
untamed? I’d like to 
paint her just as she 
stands. ‘The Daughter 
of a Viking.’ Gad!” 
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FRONA SIGMUND 
looked the part. In her 
pose and bearing were 
the elemental vigor of the 
sea, the buoyant strength 
of a young race just com- 
ing to its place in the 
sun. Her hair was of a 
lustrous copper, thick 
and wavy. It fell in two 
thick ropes across the 
shoulders to the waist. 
Something savage gleamed from 
the flashing eyes that met the 
amused ones of Hilary so stormi- 
ly. In spite of its slenderness, her 
young lithe body promised power 
in every line. Contrasted with 
the group of people taking tea 
under the awning, in whose faces 


was written the Twentieth Cen- 
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tury quintessence of worldliness, 
this girl breathed the note of the 
primitive. She was what the 
wind and the sea and a life of 
freedom had made her. 

Hilary guessed only vaguely 
the cause of her anger. It was 


owned the line of which this ship 
was a unit, he had never before 
set eyes on the vessel. But surely 
he had a right to have an awning 
rigged and give a little tea on the 
deck of his own boat. What mat- 
ter if he did delay the sailing till 
next tide? 

It cannot be denied that Hilary 
was rather a spoiled favorite of 
fortune. Most of the good things 
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plain that she resented their 
presence on board the freighter. 
But why? Their visit to the San- 
ta Clara had been born of a whim, 
the passing fancy of one of the 
young women who had been his 
guests. His man had telephoned 
a caterer, and they had motored 
down to the wharf. Though he 
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“From the wheel house had stepped 
a heavy-set man, evidently the 
captain. In front of him 
stood a young woman.” 


of life had been his without effort. 
At college he had been popular, 
and ever since had been the focus 
of attention. It was not the fault 
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of capable mothers that he had as 
yet escaped a dozen matrimonial 
snares. No doubt he wore, uncon- 
sciously and always amiably, the 
manner of a monarch of all he 
surveyed. He could not, for 
instance, understand why this 
young Norse beauty should boil 
with rage merely because he 
enjoyed his own. 
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FROM the viewpoint of Frona it 
was bad enough to interfere with 
the loading of the Santa Clara for 
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ting him to so much trouble had 
been entirely inadequate, and the 
cool negligence with which the 
women. had left Captain Sigmund 
and his daughter out of the pic- 
ture was intolerable. Did they 
not know that on his own deck a 
captain was supreme and an 
owner a mere nobody? 


“The fist of the mate shot out and lifted 
him from his feet. Harrison 
Hilary, owner, landed in 
the scruppers.” 








such a frivolous reason as an 
afternoon tea. But the manner of 
this dapper young overlord made 
his offense infinitely worse. He 
had sent down his men to make 
arrangements for the affair with 
scarce a by-your-leave to Captain 
Sigmund. The caterer had taken 
possession of the cook’s galley as 
a matter of course and had 
grumbled because it lacked con- 
veniences. The careless apology 
of Hilary to her father for put- 
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Frona crossed the deck toward 
the cabin, her eyes deliberately 
ignoring the party under the awn- 
ing. Mrs. Cardigan stopped her. 
She held up an empty plate for 
the girl. 

“Will you bring some more of 
these biscuits, steward?” 

The eyes of the woman and of 
the girl met. Frona read in those 
of Mrs. Cardigan. a hint of 
piquant amusement, of malicious 
audacity. 


The anger of 
the girl had 
been a _ banked 
fire. Now it 
blazed out. She 
took the plate 
and with one 
Sweeping  ges- 
ture sent it sail- 
ing across the 
rail into the 
dirty water of 
the bay. 

Turning on her heel, she walked 
quickly away, the supple, erect 
figure and the little clenched fists 
eloquent of fury. 


II 


IT WAS late—or early if one 
counts time by the clock—when 
Hilary came out from his club 
into the crisp night air. After 
hours of poker in a hot room the 
light cool breath of wind was re- 
freshing. He waved aside the taxi 
starter and strode down the 
street. His rooms made no appeal 
to him. Never had he felt less 
sleepy. And a vague but urgent 
impulse was drawing him from 
the conventional routine of his 
life. It was odd how the memory 
of a young girl’s anger recurred, 
how her frank contempt came to 
him as a sort of reproach. 

Some errant fancy drew his 
footsteps toward the waterfront 
through that lower part of the 
town beneath the dead line where 
the derelicts of the city floated 
without a rudder. A cold, damp 
mist had crept up from the bay 
and enwrapped the streets so that 
the lights showed like blurred 
moons. 

He could hear the distant cough 
of a tug as it fussed across the 
bay, and as he drew near the big 
Transcontinental wharves’ the 
black hulk of a Japanese liner 
rose out of the gray fog shadow. 
Hilary leaned on a pile and let 
his imagination people the harbor 
with the wandering children of 
the earth drawn from all its sea- 
faring corners to this Mecca of 
trade. Here he knew were swar- 
thy little Japanese with teas and 
silks, dusky Kanakas with cop- 
tra and adventurers bound for 
distant fields of enterprise. No 
doubt there were brigs from Bue- 
nos Ayres and schooners that had 
nosed into Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s magic islands of the South 
Seas. Before him in that dim fog 
was the romance of the nations, 
and deep in innocent sleep lay 
Frona Sigmund, a child of the 

Continued on Page 16 





Safety Congress Has Record Success 


Large Attendance and Much Enthusiasm at Cleveland 


and activities at the Four- 

teenth Annual Safety Con- 
gress recently held in Cleveland, 
the attention of America has 
turned toward “safety” 


J UDGING from the attendance 


road; Girard C. Varnum, secre- 
tary-manager, St. Louis Safety 
Council; Harry J. Bell, secretary, 
Safety Division, Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and Lewis 


Within the three headquarters 
hotels, there were long lines of 
delegates waiting to register. 
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as one of its major prob- 
lems. Over five thousand 
came to hear the various 
addresses and to engage 
in the numerous con- 
ferences, which had the 
preservation of life, limb 
and. property as their 
scheme. 

Schools, churches, civic 
organizations,and indeed 
everybody of forward- 
looking mind in the Ohio 
city aided in making an 
emphatic demonstration 
of the campaign for 
safety which the Con- 
gress sponsors. At the 
opening hour, factory, 
locomotive and boat 
whistles and church bells 
made a bedlam of noise, 
and previously, some 
200,000 safety telegrams 
had been delivered to 
that many homes by 
school children. Cleve- 
land, at least, will re- 
member what the word 
“safety” means for years 
to come. 
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AND not only Cleveland, for the 
delegates have gone out to the 
four corners of the country, filled 
with the inspiration gathered at 
the Congress, and every commun- 
ity will be benefited in some mea- 
sure by the practical ideas thus 
disseminated. 

Speakers on safety topics ad- 
dressed 12 clubs and 15 high 
schools. Among the visiting 
speakers who addressed local 
groups were Walter C. Boynton, 
editor Automotive Daily News, 
Detroit; Dr. R. M. Little, New 
York State Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion; Marcus Dow, Bureau of 
Public Safety, New York Police 
Department; Isaiah Hale, Santa 
Fe System; John A. Oartel, Car- 
negie Steel Co.; Miss Tracy Copp, 
rehabilitation agent, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; 
Judge John Barton Payne; L. G. 
Bentley, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
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ACCIDENTS 


One of the Effective Posters Prepared by the National 





Safety Council 


E. MacBrayne, manager, Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council. Safety 
motion pictures were exhibited at 
public and high schools. 
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MEETING simultaneously with 
the Congress were the National 
Civilian Rehabilitation Confer- 
ence and the Conference of the 
Industrial Nursing Section of the 
National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. Opening with a 
banquet Tuesday evening, the Re- 
habilitation Conference held five 
well attended séssions devoted to 
the promotion of humane work of 
restoring to usefulness those dis- 
abled by accident and disease. A 
luncheon meeting and one session 
addressed by Dr. Cassius H. Wat- 
son of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, was at- 
tended by a large number of 
industrial nurses. ; 


opened the Annual meet- 
ing of members there 
was standing room only 
on the main floor and in 
the balcony of the ball 
room of the Hotel Statler, 
Following the invocation 
of Divine guidance by 
the Very Reverend Fran- 
cis S. White, Andrew 
Squire, president of the 
Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, and City 
Manager Hopkins wel- 
comed the delegates. 

“Nationalization of 
Ideas and Ideals,” was 
the subject of a masterly 
address by Judge John 
Barton Payne, chairman 
of the Central Committee 
of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. Inter- 
esting also was the anal- 
ysis of the automobile 
pedestrian accident prob- 
lem presented by Ed- 
ward §S. Jordan, presi- 
dent of the Jordan Motor 
Car Company. 

The Executives’ Ses- 
sion, held Monday after- 
noon, drew a capacity attendance. 
Joseph H. Alexander, chairman 
of the Cleveland Congress Com- 
mittee presided and introduced 
the first speaker, Rear Admiral 
William S. Sims, who _ spoke 
on “Safety and the Nation.” 
Admiral Sims contrasted the 
naval and civilian viewpoints on 
safety and suggested that the 
intensive methods of training 
naval gunners until correct action 
became automatic under all emer- 
gencies might be applied to all 
who drive automobiles. 

Important thoughts for execu- 
tives were presented in the paper 
“Is Safety a Factor in Modern 
Industry,” prepared by Howard 
Coonley, president of the Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Company. 


ee 
IN his address on “Men and Ma- 


chines,” Capt. A. A. Nicholson 
Continued on Page 21 
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Secretary, 


HE business interruption loss 
ag is the loss of net profits and 
expenses necessarily  in- 
curred during interruption of 
business, and the cause of the 
loss is the destruction or damage 
by fire of the building, machinery, 
equipment and/or stock contained 
in the premises described. It may 
be noted first that the inclusion 
of “stock” is optional. If build- 
ing - machinery - equipment only 
are insured then the loss ceases 
whenever the building-machinery- 
equipment is in readiness for the 
resumption of business. If stock 
is not included, the assured might 
find his building ready for occu- 
pancy but not be able actually 
to resume business because there 
was no stock to sell or no stock 
from which to fabricate the prod- 
uct. Further mention of the point 
will be made under a discussion 
of the rate. 
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AFTER examination of the gen- 
eral clause describing what the 
insurance covers, and after taking 
note of the items of profits and 
expenses incident to all ordinary 
business, it is appropriate to take 
up the more important limiting 
conditions. 

The usual paragraph applying 
to total suspension of business 
says that the liability under the 
policy for each day of total sus- 
pension of business shall not ex- 
ceed the actual loss nor shall it 
exceed 1/300th of the amount of 
the policy. If an annual loss is 
estimated to be $15,000 then the 
policy is written for $15,000, and 
the daily limit clause fixes 1/300th 
or $50.00 per day as the maximum 
recovery for any day. This per 
diem limitation is an outstanding 
feature of the form in general use 
and it is not regarded by certain 
classes of business as entirely 
satisfactory, for reasons that will 
be discussed. 
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THE next clause provides for 
“partial suspension of business”’, 
limiting the loss to the actual loss 
sustained and with the further 
limitation that the per diem liabil- 


Use and Occupancy Insurance 
More About This Interesting Phase of Protection 


By CHASE M. SMITH 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co., Chicago 


Editor’s Note 

This is the second and concluding 
installment. In our October number 
there were set out the “Principal 
Clauses in Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance”, and an outline of the manner in 
which to analyze the business state- 
ment of an assured. 





“Business interruption 
indemnity has arrived and 
is on its way to develop- 
ment in the volume of 
premiums handled by the 
insurance companies and 
in the attention it receives 
from the buyer of insur- 
ance.” er 











ity during partial suspension shall 
“not exceed that. proportion of the 
per diem liability incident to a 
total suspension of business which 
the actual per diem loss sustained 
during partial suspension bears 
to the per diem loss that would 
have been sustained by a total 
suspension”. 

This requires an assured to 
carry business interruption in- 
surance equal to the full amount 
of his probable loss under a total 
suspension, otherwise he would 
not receive full reimbursement of 
a partial loss. Underwriters will 
recognize this as being in effect a 
100% coinsurance requirement. 
To illustrate, suppose an assured 
has a $30,000 policy, which pro- 
vides a daily indemnity of $100.00, 
and the assured has a partial 
suspension loss of $50.00 per day 
for several days. He would re- 
ceive his $50.00 per day under his 
policy provided a_total suspension 
loss would not exceed $100.00 per 
day on the particular risk. How- 
ever, if the total suspension loss 
would have been, for instance, 
$200.00 per day, (applying the 
example in the same sequence as 
the language of the policy), the 
assured would receive the propor- 
tion of $50.00 (the partial sus- 
pension loss) which $100.00 (the 





per diem limit in the policy) bears 
to $200.00 (the loss that would 
have been sustained by a total 
suspension). In other words, the 
assured would receive 100/200 or 
1% of his $50.00 loss, recovering 
$25.00 per day. This is a situa- 
tion not always understood by the 
assured, and it is to be guarded 
against by the intelligent ascer- 
tainment of the amount of Busi- 
ness Interruption Indemnity to 
purchase. 

This feature, together with the 
per diem limitation, makes it in- 
advisable to purchase this insur- 
ance without the help of a trained 
insurance representative. 
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VARIOUS incidental problems 
must be solved by judgment. In 
the first place, in order to secure 
full reimbursement on a partial 
loss, insurance adequate to cover 
a theoretical total loss should be 
carried. The problem then is to 
figure out in advance the amount 
of insurance to order. 

The figures of the business 
operations of the past year can be 
determined or estimated from the 
assured’s books with fair accura- 
cy, following the outline in our 
preceding article. These figures 
of past operations must be modi- 
fied to meet changed conditions 
anticipated during the year to be 
insured. Remember that the poli- 
cy says that in payment of any 
loss “due consideration shall be 
given to the experience of the 
business before the fire and the 
probable experience thereafter.” 

The per diem limitation then 
introduces the further complica- 
tion of giving the assured a spe- 
cific limit for each day, whereas 
in the operation of his business a 
suspension at one season of the 
year might produce a heavy daily 
loss in expenses and profits ; while 
a suspension at another season 
would produce a much lower dai- 
ly loss. This is the element of 
fluctuating earnings. 
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SECONDLY, an assured should 
have insurance sufficient to cover 


his loss during a short suspension 
= 
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at any time in the year. For ex- 
ample: Suppose a fire makes the 
entrance way to a store unpre- 
sentable or cuts off power and 
light for a period of two weeks. 
It is unlikely that any usual ex- 
pense will be cut off and conse- 
quently to recover for this short 
suspension the assured should 
have a daily limit high enough to 
meet the loss. It is recognized 
that this may have the effect of 
causing the assured to carry a 
larger total amount of insurance 
than could be recovered for a to- 
tal suspension of business. This 
feature is allowed for in the fact 
that a lower rate is quoted for 
business interruption indemnity 
than for fire insurance. 

These are factors which, in the 
average case, can be analyzed and 
properly covered either by appli- 
cation of the usual form or by 
modifications or special forms 
adapted to the particular circum- 
stances of the risk. 

For instance, in manufactur- 
ing, particularly in those indus- 
tries such as canneries which 
operate only during certain sea- 
sons, there is a form called a 
“Seasonal or Fluctuating Earn- 
ings Form” which sets a different 
per diem liability for various sea- 
sons of the year; that is, the per 
diem indemnity for each day dur- 
ing the various seasons (to make 
up a year in the aggregate) can 
be fixed to suit conditions. In- 
stead of the usual per diem limit 
of 1/300th of the policy, a sched- 
ule may be adopted like this: 

1. For each business day 
from January 1 to the 
following May 31 
ee $ 10.00 
2. For each business day 
from June 1 to the fol- 
lowing September 31 
i 125.00 
3. For each business day 

from October 1 to the 

following December 31 

(incl.). 30.00 

The principal sum of the poli- 
cy would be the aggregate of the 
per diem amount provided. We 
will assume that the above busi- 
ness is operated on Sundays and 
holidays. The amount of the poli- 
cy would be calculated as follows: 


1. 151 days at $10.00 


SORE RITES A $ 1,510.00 
2. 122 days at $125.00 

RST 15,250.00 
3. 92 days at $30.00 

SEIT tdlicblctieucinebincasale 2,760.00 

Total 365 days ........ $19,520.00 
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The policy would be written for 
$19,520.00 in this case at the 
business interruption indemnity 
rate applying to the risk. There 
can be as many or as few periods 
for varying the daily limit as 
may be needed to fit fluctuating 
earnings or expenses. 
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THERE are other “Fluctuating 
Earnings” forms. Department 
stores and dry goods stores 
through the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association have long been 
trying to work out a scheme for 
use and occupancy insuranve 
that would be better adapted to 
their business. One of the first 
attempts made by the department 
store people was to devise a 
standard form which would fol- 
low the average experience of 
these stores. It is well known 
that most of these stores do a low 
volume of business and conse- 
quently make little profit in July, 
August and September, whereas 
in October, November and De- 
cember the volume of business is 
very large and a big part of the 
actual profits of the year are 
realized in the operations of these 
big months. 


To meet this, a schedule was 
worked out apportioning the ag- 
gregate annual indemnity on a 
percentage basis to the different 
months of the year. This per- 
centage table apportioned 6 per 
cent of the annual indemnity to 
each of the months of January, 
February, March, July, August 
and September; 10 per cent to 
each of the months of April, May, 
June, October and November; 
and 14 per cent to December. 
The daily limit was 1/25th of the 
monthly apportionment above. 
Taking a $15,000 policy as an ex- 
ample, the usual form would al- 
low a daily limit of $50, but the 
form above described would work 
out as follows: 


During the The Daily Limit 
Months of would be 
1. January, February, 
March, July, August 
and September .............. $36.00 
2. April, May, June, Octo- 
ber and November ........ 60.00 
Se CI nsicicvschieicicees 84.00 


It is not possible in limited 
space to discuss the innumerable 
modifications and special forms 
such as valued forms, forms mak- 
ing the percentage of the daily 
indemnity payable exactly in pro- 
portion to the volume of business 
transacted during interruption as 


compared ‘with volume of busi- 
ness that would otherwise have 
been transacted, weekly limit or 
monthly limit in lieu of daily 
limits, and such special forms. 
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THERE is, however, a new form 
that is receiving attention of un- 
derwriters and assureds. This 
new proposal eliminates the per 
diem limitation and introduces a 
straight coinsurance clause. The 
coinsurance requirement is un- 
der argument but the minimum 
will probably be 80 per cent or 
possibly 75 per cent. No one in- 
tends to write business interrup- 
tion indemnity without coinsur- 
ance, unless the per diem limita- 
tion feature is continued. Some 
stock company groups in the East 
have been considering the new 
form and while it is thought in 
some quarters that they may ap- 
prove it, yet this approval has not 
been announced. In the opinion 
of the writer the new form is 
sounder from an underwriting 
standpoint and will make both for 
an increase in the volume of this 
form of insurance and for satis- 
factory conditions in the handling 
of the insurance and in the ad- 
justment of losses. A detailed 
discussion of this should probably 
not be included here until such 
time as the exact wording of the 
new form has been agreed upon. 


Allied Forms of Insurance 


A PASSING mention may be 
made of the fact that business in- 
terruption indemnity is written 
under the same conditions as are 
described in this article against a 
loss caused by windstorm. There 
are also forms of insurance some- 
what similar, one being insurance 
of net profits only, another reim- 
bursing continuing expenses only, 
another insuring the profits on 
goods destroyed (for instance, 
agreeing to pay an additional 50 
per cent of the value of the stock 
burned on the theory that this 
stock would be sold following the 
fire for 50 per cent more than the 
wholesale or manufacturers cost) 
and the forms of leasehold inter- 
est and rents and rental value in- 
surance. 
Rates 


BUSINESS interruption indem- 
nity rates are made by the same 
bureaus that fix fire insurance 
rates. For mercantile risks the 


rate is figured as a percentage of 

the regular fire insurance rates. 

In most jurisdictions, the rate un- 
Continued on Page 26 
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Selection of Automobile Business 
Concluded from Page 8 


point in the United States of 
which he knows nothing. 
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EVEN if he were allowed to 
spend one hour on each applica- 
tion, his endeavors, as conscien- 
tious as they might be, could not 
result in the best for his Com- 
pany. If he makes a bad guess 
and a severe loss occurs, many 
managers are wont to live the 
loss over before him and the re- 
sult is a deadening of his con- 
fidence and a loss to the Company 
of what might otherwise have 
been a valued employee. 

Picture after picture parades 
before the Underwriter in his 
daily travels and he wonders 
about the types he is accepting. 
His “hunches” urge him from 
time to time to know more of the 
parade and he writes to the agent 
or salesman for more information. 
He is undecided on a risk, he en- 
deavors to picture more carefully 
the particular assured to be 
judged, but all in vain. 


oo a> 


SUBJECT that same application 
to inspection and_ surprising 
things show up. Good salesmen 
or agents send in some very poor 
risks. Men with good names have 
bad records. Occupation fails as 
an indication. When the Assureds 
themselves are paraded by, pic- 
tured in a confidential report as 
they are, claims may be antici- 
pated with reasonable accuracy 
and poor business shunted from 
the Company. Credit losses 
caused by the flat cancellation 
evil which is a boon to all Com- 
panies, are picked by the Under- 
writer and allowed to go by the 
wayside. 

Statistics show that in a good 
average grade of business, there 
are four or five poor risks to every 
one hundred offered. Inspection 
of business will not only reduce 
your claim average, but will raise 
the general grade of your busi- 
ness. The usual cost of an inspec- 
tion is $1.00. One loss of $1,000 
will pay for 1,000 reports, and 
while it looks like an added ex- 
pense in these days of high ex- 
pense ratios, still you will never 
find your Company on the side 
of a community scallawag, against 
a reputable citizen. It is not 
necessary that all business be in- 


spected. Reports are not neces- 
sary where the truck or fleet of 
trucks are maintained in good 
condition by a well established 
business house, but should be 
secured on all risks where the 
assured is not the principal of a 
well rated business. 
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SELECTION, therefore, to the 
Underwriter with information is 
not like an endurance race or 
gambling chance but is reduced 
to a science and will produce the 
results that Mutual Companies 
are wont to attain in protecting 
only the choice risks. Doubtful 
risks, “shopped” risks, and can- 
celled risks of other Companies 
will find no haven on books of 
Companies using adequate infor- 
mation, whether furnished by 
salesmen, local agents, or report- 
ing institutions. To Mutual Com- 
panies, up to the present time, a 
favorable class has been drawn, 
attracted to the Companies by 
their thorough campaign of selec- 
tion of risks. In a program of 
volume, there is a tendency to ac- 
cept business that would not 
otherwise find itself within the 
portals of Mutual business houses, 
and this program paraded before 
Underwriters, unless protected by 
thorough inspection, will develop 
a most unfavorable situation 
which is difficult to overcome. 
Automobile rates are not based 
upon the acceptance of every 
piece of business offered at a Com- 
pany counter, but instead is sup- 
posed to picture the business of a 
Company, reasonably thorough in 
its acceptance of risks. Good 
risks do not object to paying 
losses of their kind but do object 
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to assist in paying the losses of 
unquestioned poor business. 

Not far distant is the time 
when automobile rates will be in 
identically the same position as 
Workmen’s Compensation rates at 
the present time; and then a closer 
observance of the risks accepted 
will have to be made. To avoid 
wholesale cancellations at that 
time, our present business must 
be chosen not on “hunches” but 
by a process of scientific elimina- 
tion. 





Income Tax Ruling 


The following item from an 
Internal Revenue Bulletin, Digest 
No. 15, will be of interest to many 
companies. 

Section 234.— Deductions al- 
lowed Corporations. Article 561: 
Allowable deductions. 

Revenue Act of 1918. 


An-amount set aside as a re- 
serve to cover self-insurance is 
not an ordinary and necessary 
business expense within the mean- 
ing of section 234 (a) 1 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 and is not 
deductible, although the fire 
hazard in taxpayer’s business is 
so great that insurance could not 
be obtained. 





No Such Animal 

“Have you any alarm clocks?” in- 
quired the customer. “What I want is 
one that will arouse father without 
waking the whole family.” 

“TI don’t know of any such alarm 
clock as that, madam,” said the man 
behind the counter. “We keep just the 
ordinary kind that will wake the whole 
family without disturbing father.” 





Only Saw the Road 
Ned: “Where did you tour on your 
vacation ?” 
Ted: ‘Gosh! 
driving the car!” 


I don’t know! I was 


—Life. 





Kansas City Convention 


Farmers County Mutual Fire Insurance Companies of 
Missouri in 28th Annual Gathering 


O BETTER evidence of the 

| \ vitality of Mutual Insur- 

ance could be had than the 

frequency with which Mutual con- 
ventions follow each other. 

The latest such announcement 
is by the Farmers County Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies of 
Missouri, who are to hold their 


28th Annual Convention in Kan- 
sags City, Mo., on November 12th 
and 13th. 

This vigorous organization, with 
over a quarter of a century of 
success behind it, is to convene at 
the Hotel Baltimore, and have 
planned a program of exceptional 
interest. 











Shanghaied 


Millionaire 
Continued from Page 11 


Vikings, who was a part of it by 
inheritance from her roving 
ancestors. 

The sound of a stealthy footfall 
warned him of impending danger. 
He whirled, to face two men 
advancing upon him. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

At the same instant Hilary 
caught the gleam of a revolver 
and closed with the man holding. 
The attack was so sudden that the 
surprised ruffian gave ground, 
tripped on a cleat in the wharf 
flooring, and dropped the weapon 
as he fell. 

Though flabby from lack of 
exercise, Hilary had been an ath- 
lete in his school days. He gave 
to the footpads the best that was 
in him. It was not good enough 
te save him, but it was sufficient 
to earn him a terrible beating. 
They hammered him from one end 
of the wharf to the other, and 
after he went stumbling down 
they beat his bruised face till the 
cheeks and eyes were puffed and 
discolored beyond recognition. 
The battle ended when one of the 
men thumped his head down hard 
on a heavy iron chain and Hilary 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 

Voices floated hazily to Hilary 
as if from a long distance. 

“Might as well go through with 
it. He'll never know who 
whipped him,” one was saying. 

“Learn him not to be a blyme 
fool next time he’s held up.” 

“He’s coming to,” a third voice 

said, 
_ Hilary opened his eyes. He had 
just time to see that he was in a 
small, cheap room back of a 
saloon when someone thrust a bot- 
tle to his lips. 

“Drink _ this, 
ordered. 

He drank obediently. 

“That dope’ll hold him for a 
while. We’ll get him right out to 
Bully Blair.” 

This was the last that Hilary 
heard before he fell asleep. 


III 


WHEN Hilary awoke it was day- 
light. His head throbbed painful- 
ly and when he turned on his side 
he groaned from the discomfort 
of sore muscles. It took his sur- 
prised mind some moments to 
identify the vile hole in which he 
lay as the forecastle of a ship. 


pal,” he was 
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Gradually the facts sifted back to 
him, the fight with the footpads 
and the drink in the saloon. They 
must, of course, have drugged his 
whisky. But why? They had his 
money and his watch. What more 
did they want? 

Stiffly he rose from the bunk 
where he lay, and came to a new 
surprise. He was dressed in 
sailor’s slops, a dirty and greasy 
outfit that offended greatly his 
fastidious taste. His underwear 
was coarse and foul. The rough, 
cheap boots hurt his feet. Holes 
gaped in the trousers and the 
shirt. A _ self-respecting tramp 
would have scorned such a garb. 

Evidently the ship was on the 
high seas, for it rolled a good 
deal. By a succession of tacks 
Hilary reached the scuttle and 
climbed to the deck. Under a 
wintry sun he clung miserably to 
the hatchway, acutely aware that 
he had never felt so wretched in 
his life. 

The steamer was plunging for- 
ward into choppy seas. He tasted 
on his lips the salt tang of flying 
spray. The singing cordage and 
the creaking blocks would have 
told him they were driving along 
fast even if the heeling of the boat 
and the smoke pouring from the 
funnel had not made it plain. 

A long, lank figure paced the 
upper deck, occasionally bellow- 
ing an order in a tremendous 
voice like the roar of a bull. 
Hilary tested his sea legs and 
moved toward the officer, who 
chewed tobacco and paid not the 
least attention to him. 

“What ship is this?” demanded 
Hilary. 

The man was leaning on the 
rail. He turned his head slowly 
and looked Hilary over from head 
to foot. His eyes gleamed wicked- 
ly, but the voice that answered 
was unexpectedly suave and gen- 
tle. 

“This boat, sport, is the Santa 
Clara, Blue Funnel Line, Captain 
Sigmund, bound for San Pedro 
with a cargo of fir, and from there 
to Valparaiso. Anything else 
you’d like to know?” 

Hilary missed the note of irony. 
His mind was busy with some- 
thing else. 

“The Santa Clara. Then the 
crimps have put me on board my 
own boat.” 

The jaw of the officer grew sali- 
ent. “Crimps! Did you say 
crimps, son?” 

“T’ve been shanghaied. I can 
tell you this, my man, I’m going 
to have this investigated. Some- 





one’s going to lose his job on 
account of it,” announced Hilary 
angrily. 

“You don’t say,” murmured the 
officer. Then, sharply: “And 
who the blue blazes are you?” 

“Harrison Hilary, the owner of 


the line.” 
seo 


THE big man glared at this dis- 
reputable wharf rat. Clearly the 
man was just emerging from a 
long debauch during which he had 
been villainously mauled. One of 
his eyes were closed, his puffed 
lip was discolored, bruises glis- 
tened red on the white face and 
cuts disfigured it. Bully Blair 
had seen sailormen in that condi- 
tion before. 


“So, Mr. Harrison Hilary? 
Well, you hump aft and clap a 
hand to them sheets. Jump, you 
splay-footed son of a sea cook!” 
The mate had begun his words 
silkily, but the voice lifted sudden- 
ly to a raucous roar. 

“Don’t talk to me like that, you 
idiot,” began Hilary querulously. 

He got no farther. The fist of 
the mate shot out and lifted him 
from his feet. Harrison Hilary, 
owner, landed in the scuppers. 

A brisk voice cut in with a 
question. “What’s this, Mr. 
Blair?” 

From the wheel house had 
stepped a heavy-set, middle-aged 
man, evidently the captain. In 
the doorway stood a young 
woman. 

“New hand impudent, sir. Just 
getting over a long jag.” 

“What’s he doing up here?” 

The mate grinned. “Came to 
tell me he was the owner of the 
line. Said he’s been shanghaied. 
Gave me some of his lip.” 

“Send the man aft, Mr. Blair.” 

“Just what I was doing, sir.” 

Hilary got unsteadily to his 
feet. “Let me explain, Captain. 
You don’t understand. I’m 


Hilary. I’ve been shanghaied. 
) es 

“What’s his name on _ the 
books ?” 


“Joe Butts. Brought on board 
last night still sleeping off a spree. 
Guess he’s got a touch of the jim- 
mies.” 

“That’s a lie,” interrupted the 
victim, 

The captain nodded ever so 
little to the mate, who whirled 
Hilary round and kicked him 
down the steps to the main deck. 
The millionaire lay there groan- 
ing. He was sick in body and 
mind. The world that had always 














accepted his will as law was quite 
another one from this. 

Bully Blair strode to the rail 
and looked down. “Git a move 
on you, or I’ll haze you till you 
don’t know what end you’re 
standing on.” 

Hilary picked himself up, cast 
one appealing look toward the 
wheel house, and limped away. 
He carried away with him a pic- 
ture of a girl standing in the door- 
way slim and erect. Was she 
laughing at him? He could not be 
quite sure. 


IV 


HARRISON HILARY had known 
the seamy side of life only in 
books. All the rough corners had 
been padded for the heir of his 
father’s wealth. From his birth 
he had been guarded against dis- 
comfort. The feet of this young 
prince of commerce had trod only 
primrose paths. 

Under Bully Blair he learned 
lessons, hard, bitter, and humili- 
ating. For the first time he had 
to stand on his own feet. At first 
the thing was unbelievable, but 
the impact of a belaying pin on 
the back of the head is a forceful 
prompter. Hilary shut his mouth 
and obeyed orders. He fetched 
and carried, said “Sir” to his su- 
periors, ate poor fare, worked 
hard, and slept like a log on a 
mattress hard as Oregon fir. The 
soft flesh of his hands became 
torn and ragged, but his flabby 
muscles began to harden and de- 
velop. He stopped bemoaning his 
hard luck and actually found him- 
self enjoying the experience. 

Barefooted, he swabbed the for- 
ward deck one day under the 
direction of Frona, who took 
charge of him with a calm imper- 
sonal disregard of his feelings 
that stung. 

“You’ve got the poorest idea of 
how to go to work,” she told him 
with candid contempt. “Lots of 
good that A. B. from Harvard 
has done you. I’m going to help 
Mr. Blair give you a postgraduate 
course free, Mr. Hilary.” 
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HIS face flushed. Sometimes she 
did not notice him at all, but when 
she did it was always for the pur- 
pose of humiliating him. One of 
her favorite methods was to call 
him Mr. Hilary in a voice of deri- 
sive irony. 

“You'll find my name is Butts 
on the ship book, Miss Sigmund,” 
he corrected. 
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She flung a quick look at him. 
“T distinctly heard you say it was 
Hilary.” 

“Lapse of memory, ma’am. 
Mr. Blair explained it all at the 
time.” 

“So he did. He argued it with 
you in his own forceful way. I 
hope you'll be careful how you 
talk back to him now.” 

“Yes, ma’am. Thank you, 
ma’am.” Hilary touched a fore- 
lock humbly. 

“If you give up.your bad habits 
Mr. Blair will make a man of 
you.” 

“T’m very grateful, ma’am.” 





MUTUAL CALENDAR 


Iowa State Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, Des 
Moines, November 18 and 19. 

National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, Congress 
_— Chicago, December 8, 9 and 
10. 


National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies’ Claims Exe- 
cutives, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
December 7 and 8, 

American Mutual Alliance 
Board of Commissioners, Congress 
Hotel, December 9. 

National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, Board of Governors, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, December 8. 

National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, Board of 
Governors, Congress Hotel, Chica- 
go, December 8. 











“Because you’ve had things 
easy all your life you are a softy. 
I suppose you were a waiter or 
something of that sort.” 

She flung this last at him care- 
lessly as she went aft to join her 
father. 

Hilary grinned sardonically. 
She had come pretty near to put- 
ting the right tag on him. A sof- 
ty! He had passed current be- 
cause he had his father’s millions 
back of him, but now that he had 
bumped up against Old Man Hard 
Luck he had to stand the acid test 
like other men. 

His jaw clamped tighter as he 
watched her walking beside Cap- 
tain Sigmund with the light, 
buoyant tread that made of her 
movements a sort of poetry. Her 
arm was tucked inside his and she 
was looking up into the rough, 
weatherbeaten face with a smile 
adorable and delightfully provoca- 
tive. The girl’s beauty was like 
the flush of a flame, born of the 
kindling of the ardent spirit with- 
in her. Hilary resolved to show 
her whether he had the stuff in 
him to stand the gaff of adver- 
sity. 
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It was the custom on board the 
Santa Clara for the ship’s boy to 
do the washing of the captain’s 
cabin. Soon after leaving San 
Pedro the boy sprained his ankle 
badly. Frona washed her own 
things and then sent for Hilary. 

“Have you ever washed clothes, 
Mr. Hilary?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am. And my name is 
Butts,” he corrected. 

“Very well, Butts. Mr. Blair 
says you’re not much of a seaman 
and he can spare you. So I’m 
going to teach you a new trade. 
Take those clothes out of the 
boiler and put them in that tub. 
Rub them clean on the washboard. 
Not that way, stupid. Hold your 
hands like this. See!” 


Soop 


INSIDE of ten minutes Hilary 
had rubbed the skin from his 
knuckles but was making prog- 
ress in his new trade, Miss Frona 
stood over him and scoffed while 
she gave directions and censure. 
He humbly did his best, even 


' when Blair joined the girl and 


asked the washerman ironically 
why he did not introduce a scrub- 
bing party as a new social diver- 
sion when he got back to his 
friends. 

Hilary shut his teeth on his 
annoyance and attended to busi- 
ness. He had a perfectly good 
come-back that some day would 
make Bully Blair sick, but this 
did not seem quite the time to 
spring it. Both Frona Sigmund 
and the mate were due to receive 
the surprise of their lives when 
they discovered that the filthily 
clothed roustabout they had hazed 
was after all the owner of the line. 

With the arrival of Blair on 
the scene Frona’s attitude toward 
the washerman sensibly changed. 
She had been scornful of his 
work and rather sharp in criti- 
cism. But evidently she felt quite 
able to handle him without any 
help from the mate. 

“You’re so kind, Mr. Blair,” 
the girl told him smoothly. “If 
I think he needs to be hit over the 
head with a handspike I’ll send 
for you.” 

A dark flush swept the face 
of the mate. More than once 
Frona had come to a disagreement 
with him about his methods of 
handling the crew. But since he 
was a candidate for her hand he 
could not afford to quarrel with 
her. 

“T know my business, Miss 
Frona, and I know these wharf 

Continued on Page 20 
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Remembering Those Who Died 


Wi CAN measure the depth of our gratitude 





to those who died on the world’s frontier 
of freedom by the progress we have made 
toward the goal for which their lives were given. 
With the return of Armistice Day another mile- 
stone is set up on the road by which the nations 
move forward from the graves of their soldier sons. 
For a time it seemed as if the advance was slow 
indeed. Men began to despair of achieving the 
end for which so great a price had been paid. In 
our troubled hearts we asked ourselves whether 
we were going to betray and to make of no avail 
the sacrifice which heroic devotion had offered in 
the cause of peace. Was there to be no civilian 
daring in the better ordering of the world to match 
the soldier daring on the field of battle? 
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BUT November 11, 1925, brings us a better prom- 
ise. There are signs on our horizon of a brighter 
day for mankind. Out of the chaos and confusion, 
the fears and animosities which the war left as a 
heritage, we can see today the beginnings of a 
new and happier era. 

Europe is solving her problems, and laying the 
foundations for peace. The spirit of understanding 
and reconciliation has risen from the soil so recently 
baptized with blood. What once appeared to be 
the impossible has happened—Germany and France 
have reached an amicable agreement. What few 
even dared to dream has come true — each has 
pledged the other to avoid forever the ways of war 
between them. 

Sees 


WE HAVE seen the League of Nations halting 
conflict in the Balkans—the cock-pit of Europe, 
breeder of many a struggle. We have seen the 
great and the lesser powers turning to reason and 
law for the settlement of their disputes. It is in 
these things that the world does honor to the 
men who died for us. And surely America, whose 
voice has been heard so splendidly in proclaiming 
the idealism for which our armies fought, will not 
be less zealous in promoting those ideals than the 
countries of Europe. The time has come when the 
fear and prejudices which have held us from fuller 
cooperation with the old world must be silenced 


by the old world’s demonstration of sincerity in 
seeking the paths of peace. 

We who received from the hands of our fallen 
heroes a commission to carry on until war is every- 
where and forever banished, must on this Armistice 
Day swear a new allegiance to that trust. 


The Mutual Way is the 
Secure Way 


Wi HOPE every reader of this issue will turn 





to the article by L. G. Purmort on “The 

Stability of Mutual Insurance” and give 
it his careful attention. Mr. Purmort knows 
his subject. He writes as one familiar with the 
history of insurance, and experienced in its prac- 
tice. He gives facts which are irrefutable, and 
which demonstrate beyond question that the mutual 
way is the secure way. 

Probably few policy-holders have ever paused 
to consider how insurance originated, but a very 
little reflection on his part will convince him that 
there are but two essential considerations—from 
his standpoint—in any insurance proposal. One is 
certainty of protection ; the other is cost of produc- 
tion. He wants security at the lowest price which 
will guarantee it. 

The first mutual company was organized by men 
who had these two essentials alone in view. They 
organized it for their own protection, and they had 
no intention of charging themselves more to obtain 


it than actual cost. 
ooo 


THE profit motive in other insurance adds nothing 
to security, but it does add to cost. Mr. Purmort’s 
figures clearly show that in-so-far as it affects 
security at all it tends to lessen it. Nor need we 
argue the reason for this at any length. It should 
be obvious to even the casual student that the 
entrance of the profit motive into the conduct of 
insurance must operate to divert thought from 
security as the main end to be realized, and may 
operate to encourage methods of business and the 
taking of risks which are not in accord with a 
purely protective purpose. 

Mutual insurance has no such diverting interest. 
Its eye is on the chief objective—protection. When 
this is ensured it is free to return to its policy- 
holders whatever surplus there may be over cost. 
They are paying only for what they get. 
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AND they are getting what they pay for. Mr. 
Purmort’s figures are astonishing, but they are 
verifiably accurate. Take for example the finding 
of Charles H. Nesbit, who, when a few years ago 
he was commissioner of insurance at Washington, 
D. C., investigated the survival records of stock 
and mutual companies in the field of fire insurance. 
He found that out of 1550 stock companies which 
have been organized in the United States, 1300, or 
84 per cent, had gone out of business—failing, 
retiring, or reinsuring; whereas, out of 2900 mutual 
fire companies, 2200 were still doing business, or 
76 per cent. The combination of profit and pro- 


tection does not tend to stability, but the mutual 
principle, with protection as its sole objective, 
makes for strength—and strength means security. 

Wherefore we repeat “the mutual way is the 
secure way.” 














URRYING across the busi- 
H ness heart of Chicago the 

other day my eye was 
caught by a sign in a window— 
a window full of books—which 
read somewhat as follows: — 


“A Man’s Library should 
Keep Pace with his Life. 
His Books should be like his | 
Clothes—Fitted to his 
Growth.” 

It set me thinking—not 
the safest thing to do in the 
congested streets of this big 
city where “eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of safety”’ 
—but I took the _ risk 
involved, and let my mind 
run on. It is wonderful 
how some _— subconscious 
sense of caution will guide 
and guard one’s movements 
when the conscious mind is 
otherwise employed. 
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MY thoughts turned to my | 
own library shelf, which 
with the coming of winter 
nights gains a_ greater 
attractiveness, and IJ found | 
myself applying the test of | 
the window card to the ~ 
books which stand upon it. A 
mental survey of titles and 
authors, a few minutes of medita- 
tion on what they represented of 
the world’s wisdom, and I had 
reached the conclusion that—for 
me—the legend, which had 
momentarily held my attention, 
needed, in its first sentence, to be 
reversed. It should read, “A 
Man’s Life should Keep Pace 
with his Library.” For those 
books arraigned, judged and con- 
demned me. So much of knowl- 
edge which I had not mastered; so 
much of wisdom which I had 
failed to apply ; so much of beauty 
which I had but glimpsed. The 
shelf has out-run me. I have not 
grown to fit the mental clothes in 
my intellectual ward-robe. 

It was a humbling reflection, 
and yet I derived a measure of 
comfort and satisfaction from it. 
I felt, at least, that I had provided 
for myself the means of growth; 
that on the shelf stood material to 


Lite-Lights on a Business Background 
Winter Evenings and the Book-Shelf . 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


make a stronger, clearer-visioned, 
broader-horizoned man—and the 
opportunities of long evenings 
under the reading lamp are ahead 
of me. 








Books Can Remake the Mental Environment 


AND so I went on to think of 
what a marvelous thing it is to 
live in an age when books are so 
plentiful, so easily accessible, so 
various in nature and in adapta- 
tion of style and content to every 
need. My mind traveled back to 
the days before the printing press, 
when books were made by the 
slow and tedious process of shap- 
ing each letter with a stylus, a 
brush, a quill. I reviewed with 
increasing appreciation of the age 
in which I live the revolution 
which has been wrought by the 
invention of movable type, and 
the progress from the old flat-bed 
press, operated by hand or 
treadle, to the modern rotary, 
turning out its millions of printed 
pages year after year, and bring- 
ing the accumulated lore of the 
ages, with modern comment and 
application, to the hand of any 
man who will reach out and take, 
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to the eye of any man who will 
read, 

How far we have gone from 
the day when little Abe Lincoln, 
in his log cabin home, leafed the 
old spelling book! Today 
what riches belong to every 
boy and girl, who, even if 
the home library is sparse, 
can find on the community 
shelves doors which open 
into a realm of wonder 
known to man. 


aaa 


THERE came back to me 
what I had been told about 
the reverence of the Chi- 
nese for the printed word. 
If you go to China you will 
see little scraps of paper, 
torn pages of books and 
newspapers, tucked careful- 
ly into niches and crevices 
of the buildings. A Chinese 
boy, if he sees anything 
with characters on it, will 
pick it up, smooth it out and 
lay it away somewhere 
beyond the tread of indif- 
ferent feet. Even an old 
paper sack with a label on 
it will be treated with this 
deference. The _ printed 
word is sacred in China. It 
represents a miracle 
wrought for the preservation of 
learning. Perhaps as the work of 
the printing press increases in 
that strange land this reverence 
will diminish. But it has its lesson 
for us, who have, through long 
familiarity, lost much of our 
respect for the magic of type. 

I remembered how my father 
had often said to me when a boy, 
“Treat a good book as you would 
a friend.” He rebuked me for 
turning down the pages to mark 
where I had been reading, cr for 
endangering the binding by lay- 
ing it face down to keep my place 
in it. I never see a book so used 
now but my resentment rises. 


Goa 





BOOKS are like people. Some 
are better than others. Some, 
unhappily, are utterly bad. It is 


as foolish to waste time with a 
Concluded on Page 28 
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Shanghaied 
Millionaire 
Continued from Page 17 


rats that ship on American boats. 
When they need a bit of roughing 
I’m the man to do it,” he answered 
sulkily. 

“I’m quite sure you are, Mr. 
Blair.” ‘She looked directly at him 
with cool steadiness. “And, as I 
said before, when I need your help 
I’ll be sure to send for you.” 


Frona turned her back point- 
edly on him and gave Hilary direc- 
tions how to wash the feet of 
socks, Blair stood in the back- 
ground glowering in sullen anger. 
After a minute he moved away. 
Presently they heard his raucous 
voice flinging oaths at the head of 
the first sailor he saw. 


aos 


HILARY was scouring brasswork 
on the upper deck with one eye 
upon his task and the other upon 
Frona and Blair. They were mov- 
ing slowly along the lower deck 
toward him. The mate was talk- 
ing urgently in a low, angry voice 
and the girl was listening coldly. 
Neither of them saw the man 
above when they came to a halt 
just below the upper deck. Before 
Hilary could notify them with a 
little cough of his presence Blair 
had given the situation away. 

“Why not? That’s what I want 
to know. Ain’t I good enough for 
you? Spit it out, if that’s it.” 

“T’ve told you a dozen times that 
I don’t care for you, Mr. Blair. 
I wish you’d let me alone.” 

“Look here.” He caught hold 
of her two wrists and gave her a 
little jerk towards him. “I’m the 
man you’re going to belong to. 
Put that in your pipe and smoke 
it, girl.” 

“Take your hands away. You’re 
hurting my wrists,” she flashed 
angrily. 

“You answer my question first. 
What’s the matter with me? Why 
don’t you like me?” 

“Because you’re a brute. Let 
me go, I tell you.” Her eyes 
blazed. She stamped passionately 
on the deck. 

From above came an exclama- 
tion of dismay. Blair started to 
look up. At the same moment a 
bucket, half full of warm water 
and suds, descended bottom side 
up and extinguished the mate. 
He stamped around like a blind- 
folded Bull of Bashan, streams of 
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water pouring down his clothes 
on all sides. 

The bucket was a tight fit and 
it was some moments before Blair 
could free his head from the en- 
veloping helmet. In that interval 
the eyes of Frona met those of 
Hilary. She did not need to ask 
him whether he had done it on 
purpose. 

“Sorry, sir. Accidents will 
happen,” explained Hilary as the 
mate flung the bucket into the 
scuppers. 

Blair took the steps three at a 
time. Hilary was standing at the 
top of the stairway. The mate 
struck at him as he came up. The 
young man flung out a forearm 
in defense, It caught the officer 
under the chin and lifted him 
backward to the deck below. 

“You’re excited, sir. Better 
stay down there,” suggested 
Hilary quietly. 

Bully Blair let out a roar and 
rushed again. His opponent re- 
treated, parrying his wild blows. 
One of the swings got home and 
cut open a cheek. 

A wild exultation flamed up in 
Hilary’s heart. The chance he 
had longed for had come. He 
would show Frona Sigmund 
whether he was a softy or not. 

“Since you’ve got to have it, 
take that, Bully Blair.” Hilary 
lashed out straight from the 
shoulder with his left and sent 
the mate reeling back against the 
ship’s rail. 

The man hung there dazed for 
an instant, then charged again. 
The other sidestepped, but his 
right and afterward his left 
caught Blair flush as he went past. 
Hilary had always been a good 
boxer, but inside of five minutes 
he knew that a month before the 
mast had given him the stamina 
of a fighter, too. Though Blair 
was a bigger and a stronger man 
he took a first-class thrashing and 
ended by staying down the third 
time he was knocked from his 
feet. 

“Had enough?” demanded 
Hilary. 

“You'll go in irons, you damned 
mutineer,” flung back the beaten 
man. 

soa 


FRONA sailed past him with 
shining eyes. She had watched 
the fight with a strange excite- 
ment fluttering her pulses. 
“Thank you—thank you! You 
did it splendidly. I take it all 
back — everything I’ve said. I 


take it all back—everything I’ve 
said. You’re a man.” 

The owner laughed as they 
shook hands. “If I am I’ve got 
you to thank for it.” 

Their eyes held fast. Slowly 
the color flamed into her face. 
She dropped his hand and turned 
away. 

The news of a fight spreads on 
the wings of the wind. Several 
sailors had reached the deck in 
time to see the close of the set-to 
and they had watched it with a 
lively interest based on arrear 
debts of the same nature due the 
mate from themselves. They were 
on Hilary’s side to a man, but at 
the orders of the mate they seized 
the offender. For the first article 
of ship’s discipline is obedience. 
Very shortly Hilary found him- 
self in irons. 

As soon as she heard of it 
Frona marched straight to the 
cabin of her father and set the 
case before him. 

Sigmund, interrupted while 
writing, punched holes in the 
blotter with his pen point while 
he listened. 

“Sorry, Frona, but I can’t step 
between Blair and this man. Got 
to enforce obedience—absolutely 
essential the men should learn 
this. By your own story Butts 
struck his officer repeatedly.” 

“Of course he did. Your pre- 
cious mate was attacking him.” 

“Then he'll have to face the 
music. I can’t interfere. It 
wouldn’t do.” 

“Tf you knew who he—” Frona 
checked herself. “So you’re going 
to let this man rot in the hold 
because he stopped a brute from 
insulting your daughter. Is that 
it?” she demanded stormily. 

The captain smiled, slipped an 
arm around her waist, and drew 
her closer. “Don’t slip your cable 
too soon, little girl. What this 
man Butts did for you was unoffi- 
cial—it goes as an accident. I'll 
see he gets paid for it at the 
proper time. But this isn’t the 
time. When he strikes an offi- 
cer he’s up against a law of the 
sea that always has stood and 
always must. He must know I 
can’t interfere in his favor for 
personal reasons. If he’s any 
kind of a man he won’t expect it.” 

Frona looked down at her 
father coldly. 

“All right, dad. But I tell you 
now: that I’m on his side. I’m a 


passenger on your old ship. I 
don’t have to obey your stupid 
rules of the sea—and I’m not 
going to do it, either.” 
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‘*‘Then Ill 
have to put you 
in irons, too,” he 
laughed. 


Soa 


THE Santa 
Clara steamed 
into the harbor 
of Valparaiso 
next day and 
Captain Sig- 
mund went ashore. Blair, in 
charge of the ship, was making up 
lost sleep in his cabin. Without 
any compunction Frona stole 
from the cabin of her father the 
keys to the room in which Hilary 
was locked. Watching her op- 
portunity, she slipped down the 
companionway to the hold and let 
herself into the prison of her 
defender. 

“You, Miss 
claimed Hilary. 

In the darkness she felt herself 
flushing with joy at the glad note 
in his voice. 

“Yes, I’ve come to free you. 
Father is ashore and Mr. Blair is 
asleep. We’re in the harbor.” 

The messages of love are car- 
ried swifter than words. The first 
thing that Hilary did when he was 
free was to take her in his arms. 
They came together by a perfectly 
natural impulse as men and maids 
will till the end of time. 

“Mr. Hilary!” the conventional 
young woman in her felt moved 
to protest faintly. 

“Butts—Joe Butts,” he cor- 
rected with a happy laugh. 

She made confession with her 
face buried in his shoulder. “I’ve 
known all along that you were 
Mr. Hilary.” 

Surprised, he held her out at 
arms’ length. ‘What! You’ve 
known who I am—all the time?” 

She nodded her head quickly. 
“From the very first. I thought 
that—” 

“__It would be for the good of 
my soul to learn to stand on my 
own legs instead of those my 
father built for me. Isn’t that 
it?” 

“Do you—hate me for it?” she 
asked in a small voice. 

“Not if you’ve forgiven me for 
being a millionaire.” 

“You can’t help it. Why should 
I blame you?” She laughed, 
with a touch of shy audacity. 
“And if I don’t like it, you’ll give 
your money away, won’t you?” 

“Of course. But there is so 
much you have to forgive me, my 
little Viking sweetheart. That 





The Captain 


Sigmund!” ex- 
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Harvard A. B., for one thing.” he 
reminded her. 

Frona gave him another sur- 
prise. “I don’t think college is 
such a bad place. I was graduated 
from one three days before we 
started on this voyage,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“You little hypocrite,” he cried 
delightedly. 

Fifteen minutes later she re- 
minded him demurely that if he 
wanted to escape he had better 
take advantage of the chance. 

His answer is not on record, 
but the ship’s book shows that Joe 
Butts was one of the crew on the 
return trip of the Santa Clara. 
Mrs. Harrison Hilary keeps that 
page pasted in her memory. book 
where she can frequently see it. 
Her husband is very proud of it, 
since he says it represents the 
ry month of honest work he ever 

ida, 

“Was the pay satisfactory?” 
she asks, tilting a smile at him. 

Then he always kisses her. 





Safety Congress 


Continued from Page 12 


discussed many phases of safety 
with a knowledge derived from 
personal experience of both the 
worker and the executive. Con- 
cluding the afternoon program 
was Dr. Friedrich Ritzmann’s 
outline of the accident prevention 
activities of the International 
Labor Office of the League of 
Nations. 

Charles B. Scott, General Man- 
ager of the Bureau of Safety, 
Chicago, was introduced to the 
gathering at the Annual banquet, 
by retiring President Auel as 
president of the National Safety 
Council for the coming year. 
Other speakers were Carl R. Gray, 
president of the Union Pacific 
System and James Schermerhorn. 


Soca 


THE Steam Railroad Section had 
an attendance of approximately 
400. Among the speakers at the 
sessions were R. H. Aishton, 
President of the American Rail- 
way Association, and W. G. Lee, 
President of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

The Metals Section had an 
interesting program. An exhibi- 
tion of slides showing devices 
developed in the industry during 
the past year was shown by John 
A. Oartel of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. 
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The general round table. Wed- 
nesday afternoon at which Isaiah 
Hale, Safety Superintendent, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad, presided was productive 
of much valuable discussion. 

At the A B C Session, Stephen 
W. Tener, Manager, Accident and 
Pension Department, American 
Steel & Wire Company, presided. 
In addition to the papers and 
discussions a pantomine, “A 
Leaky. Hose Connection,” was 
staged by employees of the East 
Ohio Gas Company under the 
supervision of M. G. Hagan, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Division. 


Sez 


PROGRESS of the Committee on 
Benzol Poisoning, headed by Pro- 
fessor C. E. A. Winslow was re- 
ported at the joint meeting of the 
Chemical and Rubber Seetions. 

Luncheon meetings were held. 
by the Steam Railroad, ASSE- 
Engineering, Paper and. Pulp, 
Electric Railway and Public Util- 
ities, Plant Publication, Wood- 
working and Employees’ Benefit 
Associations Sections. 

Interest in the Paper and Pulp 
Section centered around the 
awarding of the handsome silver 
loving cup awarded by The Paper 
Industry to the mill which made 
the best Safety record during 
August. First place in the con- 
test was won by the Nekoosa 
Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, Wis., and the presenta- 
tion was made to F. H. Rosebush, 
Safety Director for the company 
at the Paper and Pulp Seetion 
luncheon. Further details of the 
contest are given in the message 
from E. B. Fritz, publisher of The 
Paper Industry and donor of the 
trophy. 

eos 


ANOTHER competition was the 
second contest of the Plant Pub- 
lication Section. First place was 
won by Telephone Topics, pub- 
lished by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania; second 
place by Mead Cooperation, pub- 
lished by Mead Pulp and Paper 
Company, Chillicothe, Ohio; and 
third place by Northwestern Bell, 
published by Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

One afternoon was devoted to 
the showing of motion pictures on 
safety. The Council’s new film 
“The Fall of Man,” produced 
through the cooperation of H. W. 


Concluded on Page 22 
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Insurance Conditions in England 
Concluded from Page 6 


formed you will be putting great diffi- 
culties in the way of some of the 
smaller trades.” 


Answer : 

“For those in the smaller trades you 
would certainly require, even with a 
Mutual concern, to have some backing, 
and that would be evidence of the 
backing.” 

The Chairman sharply re- 
torted: “Of course, having some 
backing is one thing, but £20,000 
in Court is another”. 


Whilst the Trust Companies are 
anxious that the Mutual Associa- 
tions shall have no special privi- 
leges they are fighting hard for 
very special privileges for them- 
selves. 

eos 


THE figures which appear in the 
Accounts of our Fire Companies 
give no real indication of the risks 
undertaken by them because there 
igs no record of the re-insurance 
premiums which cover a large 
portion of the business. The 
Departmental Committee, or the 
passionate representatives of the 
Trust Companies, has already 
recommended that the Re-Insur- 
ance Companies shall be exempt 
from making returns as well as 
of making any deposit. If this 
strange recommendation is rati- 
fied by Parliament it will mean 
that the returns of the Fire Trust 
Companies will continue to give 
an entirely erroneous account of 
their obligations. Viewed from 
this aspect, the statutory returns 
of the Fire Companies are not 
worth the paper they are written 
on because their premium income 
has no relation to the risks they 
have undertaken. But the big 
fight, which is still raging, relates 
to the non-disclosure of the for- 
eign deposits made by the Fire 
Trust Companies. It is admitted 
that millions of pounds sterling of 
British Insurance Funds are de- 
posited with 46 different Govern- 
ments as security for their own 
people. There is no record what- 
soever of these foreign deposits 
in the accounts of the Fire Com- 
panies. They appear as “invested 
funds” just as if the securities 
were locked up in their safes at 
their Head Offices whereas, for 
the time being, they are out of 
their control. The Fire Trust 
representatives informed the De- 
partmental Committee that they 
would “strenuously oppose” the 
disclosure of these foreign de- 


posits for the following reasons: 
(1) “It would be bound to re-act 
on the interests of British Com- 
panies”. (2) “It would give 
information to our competitors 
which it is very undesirable they 
should have”. (3) “It would cre- 
ate a feeling of unrest in the 
minds of our share-holders and 
in the minds of our policy-holders 
also.” 
ees 


THE last reason is the valid one, 
and the only one, for the simple 
reason that the information is 
already in the possession of its 
competitors. The first two rea- 
sons are just eye-wash. 

One of the most experienced 
and capable insurance authorities 
in this country, probably the high- 
est, an Ex-President of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, giving evidence 
before the Committee said that 
“the very fear of these foreign 
deposits being known seems to me 
to warn us that something may 
be WHOM@ ..... It looks to me 
as if we were now more or less 
reverting to the condition that 
brought about the disasters of 
 . ree I do not think it is 
strictly honest finance to fail to 
publish them”. 

It is obvious to any thinking 
person that it is not “honest 
finance’”’ to hide essential informa- 
tion for the reason that its publi- 
cation would “create a feeling of 
unrest amongst our policy-hold- 
ers”. Neither is it honest to dis- 
play a profound concern for the 
complete enlightenment of the 
policy-holders in Mutual Associa- 
tions whilst at the same time 
fighting with all their might to 
keep their own policy-holders in 
the outer darkness. 

“Insurance development mea- 
sures and promotes the growth of 
the spirit of community. It fosters 
a sense of human brotherhood and 


of common interests”. 
(The Late Charlton Lewis) 





Safety Congress 
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Mowery, of the American Abra- 
sive Metals Company, was dis- 
played, as well as the previous 
productions “Hindsight vs. Fore- 
sight,” and “Ask Daddy”. Other 
films displayed. were “The New 
York Safety Parade,” produced 
by Famous Players Film Corpora- 


tion for the Bureau of Public 
Safety, New York Police Depart- 
ment; “The Key Man,” produced 
by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company; “Gambling with 
Death,” produced by New York 
Central Lines; “Timber Toll,” 
produced by T. H. Mastin & Co., 
“Safety Pays,” produced by New 
York Central Lines; “Play Safe,” 
produced by U. S. Department of 
the Interior and General Motors 
Corp.; “Safety or Sorrow,” pro- 
duced by Petroleum Safety Coun- 
cil, Tulsa, Okla. 

Seven sessions were devoted to 
public safety, including a general 
session at which President R. H. 
Aishton of the American Railway 
Association presided, and a joint 
session with the Education Sec- 
tion. 

Altogether, the 1925 Congress 
has made the prospects for safety 
brighter than ever before. 





Recent Rulings 


California 


Regulation of Non-Cancellable Policy 
Feature 


“In all policies containing the so- 
called non-cancellable feature, but 
where the company retains the right 
to refuse further premiums, the clause 
expressing the right of the company 
to refuse subsequent premiums, must 
appear immediately following and in 
the same paragraph with the non-can- 
cellable feature. The companies are 
given until January 1, 1926, to change 
their policies. 

“The department will not construe 
as accident and health insurance poli- 
cies, policies which contain provisions 
for the payment to the insured of a 
certain lump sum benefit, less any 
claims paid, if the policy was kept in 
continuous force for a certain specified 
period. 

“Any policy or rider providing a 
benefit contingent upon natural death 
is to be construed as granting life 
insurance, and any company issuing 
such a policy or rider in California must 
be legally qualified to transact life 
insurance in this State.” 


New York 

Fire Tornado Policy Gap Bridging 

Provision for “supplemental con- 
tracts”, contained in Section 121 of our 
insurance law may be utilized for the 
extension of this form of cover either 
in the form of a clause to be attached 
to the standard fire policy as a “supple- 
mental contract” or incorporated in a 
tornado insurance policy provides that 
in the latter case the tornado insurance 
policy so modified be adopted as the 
“supplemental contract” to be attached 
to the standard fire policy. 

















Stability of Mutual Insurance 
Paying Losses in the Face of Disaster 


By L. G. PURMORT 


Assistant Secretary, Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co. 


certain. The prudent man 

insures and pays a small loss 
periodically (in most cases an- 
nually) to make sure that he will 
not suffer a large loss at some 
unexpected time. 

Before the beginning of insur- 
ance as we know it today, any 
man, who had accumulated a 
share of this world’s goods, might 
retire at night to peaceful slumber 
and awake the next morning to 
find that his property had been 
burned or otherwise destroyed. 

In early days it was the custom 
to “pass the hat” to raise funds 
to provide a shelter or to again 
set up a place of business for the 
person who had suffered loss by 
fire. After many years of “hat 
passing” it occurred to some of 
the more advanced thinkers that 
as the fires were an oft repeated 
phenomenon, an_ organization 
should be effected to be ready for 
a reoccurrence of such disaster. 
From this thought, the first or- 
ganized insurance came in the 
form of “Friendly Societies”. The 
members of these “Friendly Socie- 
ties” were pledged to pay into the 
common fund their proportionate 
share of each fire loss suffered by 
enother member. Today some 
mutual insurance companies still 
retain this form of organization, 
which is the purely mutual, as- 
sessment form. 


I SURE —to make sure or 


Soa 


FROM this beginning came the 
pay-in-advance plan of insurance, 
as it was found that a permanent 
fund at the disposal of the man- 


ager of the company was a great 
convenience, and resulted in 
prompter payment of claims. If 
the payments of individual mem- 
bers were more than sufficient for 
the losses and expenses, dividends 
could be returned and if the rate 
of payment proved to be too low, 
more could be collected from the 
members. 

About this time in insurance 
history, some enterprising pro- 
moter saw a chance to reap a 
personal profit by the furnishing 
of capital to a corporation which 
by its fundamental theory needed 
no capital and this at a very hand- 
some return to the capitalist. 





Boston Fire, 1872 
22 out of 30 Non-Mutual Com- 
panies failed paying 41 cents on 
the dollar. 


4 out of 34 Mutual Companies 
discontinued, three paying 100% 
and one 75 cents on the dollar. 


Baltimore Fire, 1904 
5 Non-Mutuals failed, paying 
64 cents on the dollar. 


1 Mutual Company failed, pay- 
ing 100 cents on the dollar. 


San Francisco Fire, 1906 


100 Non-Mutuals discontinued, 
paying 5 to 60 cents on the 
dollar. 


No Mutuals failed and all paid 
losses in full. 


Chelsea Fire, 1904—Salem 
Fire, 1914 
130 Non-Mutuals failed, pay- 


ing from 5 to 60 cents on the 
dollar. 


Every Mutual but one paid its 
losses in full. 











It can be readily seen that as 
the policyholders pay all losses 
and expenses just as the tax- 
payers of any municipality pay 
all expenses of government, fur- 
nished capital for insurance is no 
more needed than was the pri- 
vately capitalized tax collector of 
ancient Rome. Premiums for in- 
surance must pay all losses and 
all expenses or the company is a 
failure and soon retires from 
business. In many other busi- 
nesses, capital is vitally necessary 
in order to build factories, pur- 
chase machinery and raw material 
or to purchase merchandise to re- 
sell, or to buy land to cultivate, 
or mine, etc., but in insurance no 
wealth is produced or developed 
as insurance only collects premi- 
ums from the many to make good 
the losses of a few. 


aaa 


THERE has been competition 
and rivalry between mutual and 
non- mutual insurance carriers 
from the very beginnings of in- 
surance in America, but to date 
it appears that the mutual sys- 
tem is more popular than the non- 
mutual system with the majority 
of insurance buyers in the United 
States. Today mutual companies 
have more policyholders than all 
other carriers, stock, reciprocal, 
Lloyd’s, and State Funds. In life 
insurance the mutuals are far 
ahead of their stock company 
competitors ; in casualty insurance 
the mutuals have shown enormous 
strides in the past five years and 
in fire insurance the mutuals are 
slowly but steadily educating the 
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property owners of America to 
the many advantages to be de- 
rived from their plan of operation. 
The first fire insurance company 
in the World was a mutual, and 
the first fire insurance company in 
America was a mutual established 
in 1752 by Benjamin Franklin 
and is today the strongest fire 
company doing business. 

Mutual fire insurance com- 
panies are exponents of the policy 
of “slow but sure” and mutual 
companies once organized rarely 
give up their charters or retire 
from business. A few years ago 
Honorable Charles H. Nesbit, who 
was at that time Commissioner 
of Insurance at Washington, D. C., 
made a study of the stability of 
mutual fire insurance. He found 
that “1550 stock fire insurance 
companies have started business 
in the United States; 1300 or 84% 
of this total have either failed, 
retired, or reinsured, leaving 16% 
remaining. 2900 mutual fire com- 
panies have been organized and 
2200 of these are doing business 
today or 76% of all mutuals 
organized.” 

“In other words, 76% of all 
mutuals have survived in com- 
parison with 16% of the stock 
companies. These figures which 
were made some time ago, would 
seem to indicate that the mutual 
companies in some way, so com- 
mend themselves to policyholders 
that in spite of competition and 
opposition, they persist. The 
mutual company not only fur- 
nishes insurance at a lower rate, 
but is a more stable institution.” 


aaa 


INVESTIGATION of records of 
State Insurance Department 
Reports, has brought forth the 
fact that no mutual fire com- 
pany which has built up a sur- 
plus of $200,000 has ever failed, 
retired or reinsured, although 
stock companies by the score 
with a surplus of $200,000 dur- 
ing part of their lives at least, 
have given up the ghost. 

After all is said and done, the 
first consideration of the property 
owner is, “Will I be reimbursed 
in event of loss?” The second 
consideration is, “How much will 
such insurance cost?” Competi- 
tors of mutual companies readily 
admit that mutuals can and do 
reduce the cost to policyholders, 
but the competing salesman often 
endeavors to put the mutuals in 
bad light by subtle suggestions 
that in times of stress the mutuals 
are not as reliable as stock com- 
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panies. Let the reader judge by 
the following facts.—In the great 
Boston fire of 1872, 22 out of 30 
Massachusetts NON -MUTUAL 
fire insurance companies failed, 
paying 41c on the dollar. Only 
one of those thirty companies is 
in business today. Four out of 
34 mutual companies discontinued, 
three of them paying 100c on the 
dollar, one 75c on the dollar. 24 
of the 34 mutuals are still in 
business. 


In the great Baltimore fire of 
1904, 5 Baltimore non-mutual fire 
insurance companies failed, pay- 
ing on an average 64c on the dol- 
lar. Only one mutual company 
retired but it paid the full 100c 
on the dollar. 


In the great San Francisco fire 
of 1906, over 100 non-mutual fire 
insurance companies discontinued, 
paying all the way from 5c to 60c 
on the dollar. Every mutual 
company paid its loss in full and 
not one of the mutuals failed. 


Including the Chelsea fire of 
1908 and the Salem fire of 1914, 
every mutual company but one 
paid its losses 100c on the dollar, 
while in the above five conflagra- 
tions 130 non-mutual fire insur- 
ance companies discounted claims 
paying from 5c to 60c on the 
dollar. 

sees 


IN an address by Alfred L. Harty, 
ex-President of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, at Louisville, Kentucky, 
he had the following to say about 
Mutual Insurance: 


“Mutual Insurance of both life and 
property interests is so well established 
as a wise and beneficial form of insur- 
ance that I hardly think it is worth 
while to make any special comment up- 
on this branch of insurance, except to 
say that it has proven so beneficial 
throughout the entire country, both to 
the companies and to the insured, that 
nothing should or will impede its prog- 
ress as a principle of insurance.” 

The Insurance Department of the 
State of New York is known as being 
very conservative and in the 1925 
Report of that Department just pub- 
lished, Honorable James A. Beha, 
Superintendent, says: “Most of the 
large stock life insurance companies of 
this State have reorganized and become 
mutual companies. Fire insurance on 
the Mutual plan has also proven itself 
sound and a great number of companies 
writing fire insurance on this plan have 
been admitted to transact business in 
this State. Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance on the mutual plan has also 
been a demonstrated success. Since the 
latter companies have been permitted 
to organize, viz., since July 1, 1914, no 
companies of this kind have failed to 
pay their policy obligations in full and 
many of them are showing a remark- 
able growth with dividend distributions, 


resulting in’ a lower cost to icy- 
holders.” cities 


In answer to the requests for 
information by the insuring pub- 
lic, which is today turning more 
toward Mutual Insurance, such 
companies can proudly reply that 
Mutual Insurance does reduce the 
cost but more than that, Mutual 
Insurance regardless of Cost, is 
the safest insurance. Mutual In- 
surance will pay the claim in the 
policyholder’s hour of trouble, not- 
withstanding epidemic, catas- 
trophe or conflagration. 





Montreal 
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J. Waldo Bond, Alternate Na- 
tional Councillor. 

The Casualty Association will 
have directing its affairs, the fol- 
lowing: 

John L. Train, President. 

J. A. Gunn, lst Vice President. 

S. Bruce Black, 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent. 

J. Waldo Bond, 3rd Vice Presi- 
dent. 

James S. Kemper, Treasurer. 

J. M. Eaton, Secretary. 

P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, National 
Councillor. 

George L. Mallery, Alternate 
National Councillor. 





New Concern 


HE former partnership of 
Cleary and Winzer was 
formed as of January Ist, 
1921 and was dissolved as of 
September 30th, 1925. During 
that time they specialized in 
Accounting, Auditing and render- 
ing services to Insurance Com- 
panies, 

Mr. Winzer has practically 
taken over the old business, and 
is continuing along the same 
lines. The new Company formed 
is operating under the name of 
Winzer and Company, a Corpora- 
tion, located at 29 South La Salle 
Street, Suite 728—’phone Ran- 
dolph 6123. Mr. Winzer has 
given an interest to several of the 
employees of the former part- 
nership. 

The new Concern will continue 
to specialize in the Insurance 
Field, and is prepared to render 
any kind of service pertaining to 
Accounting, Auditing, Systems 
and General Office Organization. 





A Mean Job 


WANTED: Woman, elderly; to take 
cake of little boy—Ad. in Chicago 
Daily News. 
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Vice-President, 


ENERAL reports coming in 
from all parts of the coun- 
try indicate that a definite 

expansion has commenced in the 
production of manufactured 
goods. This expansion is not con- 
fined to one or two industries but 








The Country is Showing a Bigger 
Appetite for Steel 


is general throughout major pro- 
ducing lines. In the textile indus- 
try, for example, the woolen and 
worsted division has shown 
marked improvement during the 
last month, for spindles of the 
wide, narrow and carpet looms 
and cards and combs all show in- 
creases in the activity in August 
over the preceding month. This 
progress has been carried over 
into September, although as yet 
there are no definite figures avail- 
able. Consumption of cotton in 
September showed the first in- 
crease in several months, indicat- 
ing that this branch of the textile 
industry is also increasing its 
activity. 
ees 


IN the iron and steel industry the 
change first evidenced in August 
has been continued through Sep- 
tember, although the gain in pig 
iron production in the latter 
month is not very great. Steel 
ingot production in September 
was about 2 per cent higher than 
in August, rising to 3,492,904 
tons. Furthermore, the principal 
consuming industries for iron and 
steel, such as agricultural machin- 
ery, building, automobiles and 
pipe lines have been and still con- 
tinue to be active. Just recently 
the railroads, which are the 
largest consumers of iron and 


The Trend of Business 


By RICHARD S. CONWAY 


steel of any single industry, have 
appeared in the markets for 
larger and larger quantities. It is 
evident that the demands of the 
carriers for steel during the next 
six months will soon make a defin- 
ite increase in steel orders, and as 
a result a corresponding increase 
in the production of steel ingots. 
The operation of steel furnaces 
has now risen to about 75 to 80 
per cent of capacity in comparison 
to the low of 60 per cent last 
summer. Finally, the unfilled 
orders of steel corporations 
turned the corner in September 
and increased more than 200,000 
tons. 

In addition to these two major 
industries, there is a large volume 
of activity in other lines. The 
production of paper, which is 
usually considered one of the most 
valuable indices of general busi- 
ness activity, is now expanding. 
It is also well known that there 
is a large volume of production 
of automobiles, tires, paints and 
glass, although the seasonal peak 
of production in these lines is 
probably passed for the year. 
However, the present rate of 
activity will probably be continued 
to the end of the year. 

Building activity, as evidenced 
by the volume of construction 
both actual and contemplated, 
continues at a high level, and will 
undoubtedly do so through the 
winter. As a result of this gen- 
eral business activity, it is only 
reasonable to conclude that it 
must be based upon a wide gen- 
eral demand for consumers’ goods. 


Manufacturing Difficulties 


ALTHOUGH these evidences of 
expanding industrial activity are 
unquestionable, the American 
manufacturer still has some very 
definite and rather perplexing 
problems before him. Foreign 
competition, which has been fre- 
quently discussed, is still growing. 
Within the past few weeks Ameri- 
can manufacturers have placed 
orders abroad for considerable 
amounts of pig iron and coal. 
While the reason for such con- 
tracts is largely the fact that for- 
eign pig iron is of a _ special 
quality, nevertheless the coal can 
be laid down cheaper at the sea- 
board of this country than it can 
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be obtained from American mines. 
While this is not yet a serious 
factor in retarding domestic ex- 
pansion, it does indicate the fact 
that American manufacturers 
must consider the likelihood of an 
increasing volume of imports. 

Not only are imports growing, 
but in addition foreign concerns 
are setting up plants within the 
United States which will produce 
goods to compete in the American 
market behind the American 
tariff wall. Between these two 
signs of external and internal 
competition from foreign produc- 
ers, an American manufacturer 
may properly expect to enter at 
once a period of even keener com- 
petition and of even more efficient 
production. 

In addition to the question of 
competition, is the question of 
manufacturing stocks. Reports 
of the Department of Commerce 
for August indicate that stocks of 
manufactured goods were 170 per 
cent of the 1919 monthly average 
in comparison with a maximum 
since January 1, 1920 of 175 per 
cent. At the same time stocks of 
raw materials were 124 per cent 
in August, while the maximum 
since January 1, 1920 was 189, 
and the minimum 89 per cent. 
Accordingly, while the figures for 
manufactured goods _ indicate 
rather large stocks, the raw ma- 
terial inventories are not exces- 
sive. It would therefore seem to 





Prosperity is Crowding Depression 
Off the Walk 


be the case that manufacturers 
have been holding our raw ma- 
terial inventories well in hand, 
but have been expanding their 
stocks of finished goods in anti- 
cipation of the increased volume 
of business to be done during the 
fall and winter. 

Concluded on Page 30 
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Use and Occupancy 


Continued from Page 14 


der indemnity applying to the 
building-machinery-equipment is 
65 per cent of the 80 per cent co- 
insurance rate on building. Where 
stock is included figure the 80 per 
cent coinsurance building rate 
and the 80 per cent coinsurance 
contents rate, and take 65 per 
cent of the average of the two 
rates. The resultant figure is the 
business interruption indemnity 
rate. If the building rate were 
$1.00, the 80 per cent coinsurance 
building rate would ordinarily be 
.75, and the business interruption 
indemnity rate for building-ma- 
chinery-equipment would be .49. 
If the contents rate were $1.25, 
the 80 per cent coinsurance rate 
would be $1.06; the average of 
building (.75) and_ contents 
(1.06) is .905, and the business 
interruption indemnity rate is .59. 
For manufacturing — business, 
the rates are made through the 
application of an analytical sched- 
ule. In general this schedule 
takes a basis rate which is a per- 
centage of the fire insurance rate 
applying to building. Charges 
are made for machinery, a high 
charge being made where the ma- 
chinery used is not obtainable in 
the domestic market, or is obtain- 
able only on_ special order. 
Charges are made on processes, 
for instance on a process where 
the crippling of one machine 
would interrupt the entire manu- 
facturing process. For power 
there is a schedule of credits 
based on the operation of separate 
fire divisions by individual mo- 
tors or on the availability of more 
than one source of power. There 
is a charge running as high as 50 
per cent if stock is obtainable only 
in certain seasons or is not readi- 
ly available in the open market. 
Where a risk consists of more 
than one building, each building 
is rated separately and then there 
is a table of percentages based on 
applications of the rate for (1) 
power plants, (2) hand process 
manufacturing buildings, (3) 
manufacturing buildings and (4) 
warehouses, which develop the 
final rate for the entire risk. 
Mention of these factors which 
enter into the making of rates is 
simply for the purpose of drawing 
attention to elements of hazard 
which should be carefully consid- 
ered by the underwriter and like- 
wise features of the operation of 
his business that should be taken 
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note ot by an assured. It may be 
observed also, that the ordinary 
rates are based on the use of the 
per diem form and additional 
charges are made for forms tak- 
ing a weekly limit of liability in- 
stead of a daily limit, and forms 
taking the coinsurance clause in 
lieu of the daily limit of liability. 


The Moral Hazard 


THE effect, if any, on the moral 
hazard is one for decision by the 
underwriters, although it is of 
course a matter with which poli- 
cyholders generally are concerned 
because after all policyholders 
pay the cost of all insurance, and 
any form of insurance that makes 
negligence or arson profitable 
makes for higher insurance cost. 

It has been said with truth that 
the fact that fire insurance reim- 
burses the value of property de- 
stroyed is a great factor in the 
lack of concern with which the 
public regards our enormous an- 
nual fire waste. On many risks 
it may account for some lack of 
attention to fire prevention 
measures. Many underwriters 
have been doubtful about business 
interruption indemnity on the 
theory that the more completely 
an assured’s probable loss is cov- 
ered the less anxiety he has re- 
garding the prospect of a fire and 
the more likely he is to relax the 
fire prevention discipline of his 
organization. There is also the 
thought that an assured with a 
good record of profit in the past 
may be tempted when facing an 
unprofitable year ahead. 

These difficulties, however, are 
not insurmountable. Opposed to 
the foregoing objectionable fea- 
tures, it may be pointed out that 
a big proportion of fires come 
from businesses that are unprofit- 
able and consequently either dis- 
honest or suffering from lack of 
proper maintenance and low busi- 
ness morale. Again analysis of 
the possible business interruption 
loss frequently shows a figure 
that astonishes the assured and 
startles him into drastic fire pre- 
vention activities. Also, the fact 
the business man most likely to 
recognize and insure his business 
interruption loss is likely to be a 
high class business man who 
knows his business, believes in 
the proper use of insurance, in- 
sures adequately against fire, 
against tornado, insures his auto- 
mobile, his general liability 
hazard, and is regarded in gener- 
al as a good client for an insur- 
ance office. 


THE conclusion reached from 
this reasoning turns us back to 
the point made earlier in this dis- 
cussion, which is that business 
interruption indemnity is funda- 
mentally a subject for successfy| 
solution by mutual insurance 
underwriters because each policy 
involves a careful study of the 
business and the risk of the as- 
sured, a distinctive feature of 
mutual insurance, and the approv- 
al of the risk means that the 
underwriter is_ satisfied that 
moral hazard conditions among 
others are satisfactory. 

The moral hazard in fire insur- 
ance and the part it plays in the 
tremendous fire loss in America 
has two angles, the first being 
deliberate arson, and the second 
being negligence attributable to 
the idea that a fire would be a 
benefit or to lack of realization of 
what direct and indirect damage 
is done to a business by fire. 
Many students of insurance are 
of the opinion that this second 
feature is due to the fact that 
policyholders are sold without 
being educated at the time of the 
sale as to what an insurance poli- 
cy means, and local agents are 
particularly inclined to sell fire 
insurance on the broad statement 
that 100 per cent fire insurance 
means 100 per cent reimburse- 
ment for anything that may hap- 
pen in connection with a fire. 
This is conducive to fire careless- 
ness. 

The insistence upon an 
assured’s disclosing and admit- 
ting his property values and the 
insistent bringing to his attention 
of his net risk as well as the rela- 
tively heavy and certain inciden- 
tal losses that are not covered by 
ordinary fire insurance, is fire 
prevention of a high character. 
It must be realized that the ordi- 
nary business man does not spend 
much of his time thinking about 
his fire insurance. Of his own 
motion he does not ordinarily 
take the time to worry about 
whether conditions inviting an 
accidental fire are constantly kept 
in control. He must be repeated- 
ly warned by those who handle his 
insurance, 

eoe 


BUSINESS interruption indem- 
nity does insure against some of 
the incidental losses that accom- 
pany a fire. The constant presen- 
tation of the possible loss, 


whether insurance is sold or not, 

is conducive, as stated, to recog- 

nition of the danger of fire and to 
Concluded on Page 28 





















Dangerous 
Two hard citizens were standing in 
a secluded spot talking confidentially. 
One of them suddenly sneaked away 
while the other stood on guard. Soon 
the first one was seen to emerge from 
a window and join his pal. 
“Did youse get anyt’ing?” whispered 
the one in waiting. 
“Naw, de guy what lives in dere is a 
lawyer,” growled the other. 
“Dat’s hard luck,” said his pal. “Did 
youse lose anyt’ing ?” 
—Extension Magazine. 





Near the Finish 
Uncle to Flapper Niece: “Well, 
Geraldine, how are you getting along 
with your matrimonial prospects ?” 
“Very well, Uncle, I think I’m on my 
last lap.” 





A young Scotch lad who was courting 
a pretty lass, was sitting with her in 
a rig near the curbstone. 

“Dear,” said she, “doesn’t that pea- 
nut stand we hear whistling over there 
smell good?” 

“Yes, dear,” responded the Y. S. L., 
“just a moment now and I'll drive over 
closer so you can smell better.” 





Caution 

The old housemaid had left to get 
married and on the eve of her wedding 
she called on her mistress (she had been 
with her for nine years), and asked her 
to take charge of her savings. “But 
won’t you want to spend some of it on 
your honeymoon, Lucy?” asked the 
mistress. 

“Well, ma’m,” was the reply, “I don’t 
like to trust myself to a strange man 
with all that money about me.” 

—Banana Budget. 





Let Cat Out 


Guilty consciences 
expose more crime 
than any other one 
thing. A popular 
young matron was the 
wife of a very bril- 
liant man. Too bril- 
liant, possibly, for al- 
though the lady was 
beautiful she could 
not but feel that she 
was playing second 
fiddle in society to her 
husband’s_ extraordi- 
nary mentality. 


“I verily believe 
your husband knows 
everything!” gushed a 
young debutante one 
evening. 


“He does not! 
snapped the matron, 
“he doesn’t even sus- 
pect anything.” 


Bits of Wit “ee 


“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK”—Thackeray 


Profit? 

Jones was sent by his employer, a 
bookmaker, to collect a betting debt 
from Smith, who was notorious for his 
slackness in settling accounts. After 
listening to several excuses, Jones re- 
marked: “Well, at least let me know 
at what date I may expect payment.” 
Smith replied: “Do you take me for a 
prophet?” “No,” responded Jones. 
“Up to the present I have always 
regarded you as a loss!” 





Wise Cracks 


Who will invent a self-parking car? 
—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


The man who used to shed tears of 
sympathy for the desolated bartenders 
of this land has lived and learned. Now 
and then one of them gives him a lift 
in a limousine. 

—New York Evening Post. 


Uncle Sam could get rid of his $2 
bills easily by offering them at $1.98. 
—Toledo Blade. 


The part of an auto that causes more 
accidents than any other is the nut that 
holds the steering-wheel. 

—Lineville (Ala.) Headlight. 





She Knew the Breed 


Little Marion and her next-door 
neighbor Donald were engaged in an 
absorbing conversation. 

“What are anarchists?” asked little 
Marion. 

Then Donald swelled with wisdom. 

“They want everything any one else 
has got, and they never wash them- 
selves,” he replied. 

“Oh, yes!” cried little Marion, with 
enthusiasm. “I see—they is just little 


boys growed up!” 
—Gulf Coast Lumberman. 
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Copyright: Life Pub. Co. 
Thoughtful Wife: 


along or we’d be soaking wet. 


It’s a lucky thing I brought this umbrella 





Slightly Autumnal 
There’s a hint of sophistication in the 
reply of a youngster to the question 
regarding his auntie’s age. “I don’t 
know ’zactly how old she is,” he replied, 
“but a cup of tea rests her.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





A New Jazz Hold 
Chief of Police: “What! You mean 
to say this fellow choked a woman to 
death in a well-lighted cabaret in front 
of over a hundred and fifty people? 
Didn’t anybody interfere?” 
Cop: “No, cap; everybody thought 
they were dancing.” 
—Frivol. 





Bobby Knew the Answer 
Our Bobby was in a store with his 
mother when he was given candy by 
one of the clerks. 
“What must you say, Bobbie?” 
“Charge it,” he replied. 
—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 





Oversight 


Swimmer (who has just swam the 
English Channel): “Hang it! I left 
all my clothes on the other side.” 





—Life. 
Labor-Saving 
Betty: “Let’s play house.” 
Susie: “No; let’s play apartment. 


It’s less work.” 
—Life. 





Not Mathematical 

“What’s a polyglot?” 

Dad: ‘My boy, your father had to 
leave school and go to work long before 
he ever got as far as sel 

—Life. 





Remarks 


The Track Super- 
visor received the fol- 
lowing note from one 
of his track foremen: 

“I’m sending in the 
accident report on 
Casey’s foot when he 
struck it with a spike 
maul. Now under 
‘Remarks,’ do you 
want mine or do you 
want Casey’s?” 

—Pullman News. 





Calls for More 


An old Chinaman, 
delivering laundry in 






i, - ae a mining camp, heard 
Aff Metal a noise and espied a 
as uli) huge brown bear sniff- 
eee ing his tracks in the 
a f newly fallen snow. 
. Ss 


“Huh!” he gasped. 
“You likee my tlacks, 
I makee some more.” 
—Everybody’s. 
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Use and Occupancy 


Concluded from Page 26 


cooperation along fire prevention 
lines. A business interruption 
indemnity policy, however, should 
not be sold with any loose state- 
ment that fire insurance plus busi- 
ness interruption indemnity 
equals all loss and reimbursement 
for the trouble that comes’ with 
a fire. An assured can still be 
made to recognize that a business 
interruption policy ceases, when 
business again resumes. It does 
not bring the old customers back 
to the store because many of them 
have learned to purchase their 
needs from a competitor. It does 
not pay for the worry and the 
trouble and the mistakes of judg- 
ment always involved in the hur- 
ried purchase of a new stock or 
in the loss of trade that results 
in unsatisfactory goods that may 
be secured, nor does it compen- 
sate the manufacturer for his loss 
of trade to other competitors who 
now have the dies and patterns 
and products of his customer, nor 
does it pay for the loss of books 
and records; nor for the inciden- 
tal losses in connection with 
account collections due to the 
burning of records. The tenden- 
cy in exemplifying a loss to an 
assured has been along the wrong 
direction, that is it has been in 
the direction of encouraging the 
conclusion that fire insurance is 
complete protection against fire 
loss instead of illustrating the 
large and incidental losses that 
fire insurance cannot cover. 
There are risks where peculiar 
conditions require the most dras- 
tic fire prevention discipline and 
on which our own organization is 
quite willing to carry fire insur- 
ance but would not carry it if 
business interruption indemnity 
were carried, simply because the 
fear of heavy incidental loss must 
be ever before the assured so 
vigilance will never be relaxed. 


Conclusion 


THE modern tendency has been 
to devise practical means of 
covering losses from fires, wind- 
storms and other general hazards. 
Business interruption indemnity 
has arrived and is on its way to 
development in the volume of 
premiums handled by the insur- 
ance companies and in the atten- 
tion it receives from the buyer of 
insurance. The several years of 
study we have given to the sub- 


ject in our own insurance organi- 
zation we feel have been profitable 
to us both from the standpoint of 
the rendering of a service we feel 
obligated to give to our clients and 
in the development of a line of 
insurance attractive both to the 





insurance company and the insur- 
ance buyer. 


It is beyond the range of an 
article such as this to do more 
than touch upon a few points 
which may lead the business man 
or the underwriter to recognize 
some of the more vital factors and 
to pursue in their own ways the 
further study and mastery of the 
subject. 





Life-Lights 


Concluded from Page 19 


worthless book as it is to spend 
it in idle company. It is as dan- 
gerous, perhaps more dangercus, 
to read an evil book as it is to 
associate with vicious people. 
There are so many books availa- 
ble to us, and so many good books, 
that a man is acting stupidly who 
does not make selection of his 
reading. 


Why should a man read books? 
One could write in answer to that 
question long enough to fill a book. 
The most obvious reason is to 
nourish and improve his mind. 
One eats to nourish the body. 
One must read if the mind is to 
be fed. I am in favor of wide 
reading—of reading that takes 
one outside one’s limited sphere 
of experience, that tells one of 
other lands and other people, of 
other occupations and interests. 
I am in favor of reading books 
which present another viewpoint 
than that with which I am famil- 
iar, some different theory of life, 
some phase of truth which I have 
not seen for myself. I am in 
favor of reading books which 
challenge me to defend my own 
position. It is a good thing to be 
challenged in the things we think 
and believe if they mean enough 
to us to make us fight for them. 
In the fight we may be forced to 
change our ground, but we will 
find ground on which we can 
stand with greater assurance. I 
am in favor of reading fiction 
largely as a means of escape—a 
way out of our prisons. Hence I 
prefer the fiction which takes me 
into realms of adventure, whether 
for mind or body, where the air is 
fresh and the view is broad and 
the experience stimulating. 


occa 


A MAN’S mind and soul are the 
most important parts of him, and 


books are the gateways through 
which they may pass into new 
kingdoms of understanding and 
power. That is why, against the 
background of our business cares 
and worries, I set: the book-shelf 
as an indispensable and precious 
life-light. 


In all of these articles I am try- 
ing to keep in mind that our busi- 
ness is not the chief goal of our 
effort—that business is merely a 
means to an end, and that the end 
to be sought is something more 
than the making of a livelihood. 
Unless we are sadly undervaluing 
ourselves we will see that the only 
worth while end is the making of 
a personality, and of a life as the 
expression of all that is best in 
the capacities of a personality. 
And in this effort books play an 
essential part. They are them- 
selves expressions of personality, 
and have a magic influence in 
appeal to the personalities of their 
readers. They are the means by 
which we can meet at our fire- 
sides the ablest minds and finest 
characters which have flowered in 
the history of the race. They 
bring to our intimacy saints and 
scholars, the thinkers of great 
thoughts and the doers of great 
deeds. No man, however, soli- 
tary, need lack great companion- 
ships if he has the price of book, 
or lives in a community which 
possesses a library. I prefer to 
buy my books, and choose my 
mental company carefully. For 
the price of a theater ticket 
admitting to an evening’s enter- 
tainment a man can get a book 
which will be his friend for life. 


Look over that library shelf, 
tonight. See whether there are 
not neglected treasures which you 
may profitably cultivate, or 
— places which ought to be 
filled. 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 


Beacon Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 























88 years of service 
Always paid a dividend 


All business written through 
agents 


All business at Board Rates 
Fire and Automobile 


Agencies solicited in unoc- 
cupied territory 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Established 1835 




















‘‘If a man take no thought 
of what is distant, he will 
find sorrow near at hand.’’ 


— CONFUCIUS 


The ancient philosopher, Con- 
fucius, had never carried a 
mutual casualty policy, but he 
stated the basic principles most 
concisely. 


Foresight inevitably pays its 
returns. 


All protection is not necessari- 
ly in terms of money. Who can 
say what it is worth to feel the 
security and_ satisfaction of 
casualty insurance? 


Mutual insurance affords the 
most satisfactory and economi- 
cal means of warding off the 
“sorrow near at hand” by taking 
foresighted “thought of what is 
distant.” 


Policyholders in the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company enjoy 
exceptional safety margins and 
substantial dividends. 


Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Lloyds Refused 


District of Columbia Ruling 
Against English Company 


N interesting ruling of Hon. 

T. M. Baldwin, Jr., Super- 

intendent of Insurance of 
the District of Columbia has 
recently been made in which a 
broker’s license for Lloyds of 
London was refused. The Super- 
intendent called attention to sec- 
tion 24 of the Marine Act which 
provides that a broker may be 
licensed to transact business with 
partnerships, corporations, asso- 
ciations, Lloyds, inter-insurers 
and _ individual underwriters 
which are not authorized to trans- 
act business of insurance in the 
District. However, there is 
attached a proviso which reads: 

“Provided, That with respect to 
insurers organized under the laws of 
any foreign country and duly licensed 
to transact the business of insurance in 
any State or Territory of the United 
States and with respect to insurers 
organized under the laws of any State 
or Territory of the United States, said 
license shall not issue unless the super- 
intendent shall be satisfied that such 
insurers show within the United 
States the same standards of solvency 
as would be required if said insurers 
were licensed at the time of issue of 
said license to transact the business of 
marine insurance in the District. Said 
license shall provide and the license 
thereunder shall agree that it may be 
revoked by the superintendent in his 
discretion in the event that said license 
does not comply with the terms and 
conditions of said license and of this 
chapter”. . 

It was ruled by the Superin- 
tendent that a Company must 
necessarily have to be admitted 
to the United States and meet this 
country’s requirements as out- 
lined in section 5, before any 
broker could be given a license to 
transact marine insurance with 
them under the $100 license fee. 

The Superintendent’s letter of 
refusal closed with the following 
paragraph: 

“I find it necessary to return your 
check and inform you that no business 
can be transacted with the Lloyds of 

,.eandon in the District of Columbia.” 





Employers’ Liability 
in Argentina 


RGENTINA has adopted an 
A employers’ liability act 

which extends protection to 
all employees receiving not more 
than 3,000 pesos ($1,274) annual- 
ly who work in factories or any 
establishment where power is 
used. The law applies also to 
employers of labor on buildings, 
railways, harbors, dikes, canals; 
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in mines and quarries; in trans- 
portation, loading and unloading; 
in the manufacture and use of 
explosives, inflammable material, 
and electricity ; in telephone, tele- 
graph, and lighting service; in 
lumbering; and in agriculture 
where this involves the use of 
motors. Employers may insure 
their workmen against accident, 
provided the benefits are not less 
than those specified in this law. 
In the case of death or absolute 
and permanent incapacity of a 
workman due to the circum- 
stances of his employment, an 
employer must pay to the work- 
man’s family a sum equivalent to 
1,000 days’ pay at the average 
rate received by the workman 
prior to the accident, the total 
sum not to exceed 6,000 pesos 
($2,557). In case of partial and 
permanent incapacity, the work- 
man shall receive a thousand 
times the reduction made in his 
daily wage. For temporary inca- 
pacity the workman shall receive 
half his usual wage, and if the 
incapacity lasts more than a year 
it shall be.considered as perma- 
nent, and compensation shall be 
made accordingly. Employers are 
also made liable for cases of ill- 
ness or death due to-the nature of 
the work required, and later 
decrees are to be issued enumerat- 
ing the professional diseases com- 
ing under the provisions of this 
law. = 
(Bulletin Official, 
1925). 


October 21, 





Iowa Association 
Convention 


HE lIowa Association of 
Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies will meet in Des 

Moines on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, November 18th and 19th. 

Also there will be held the 
Annual Meeting of the Re-insur- 
ance Association and the election 
of officers. 


The Trend 


Concluded from Page 25 


At the same time it should be 
recognized that the ratio of retail 
stocks to retail sales closely ap- 
proximates normal. Accordingly 
with such stocks normal, with raw 
material stocks not high, with 
finished manufactured goods on a 
high level, and with demand for 








consumers’ goods _ continuing 
strong, inventories as a whole 
have not progressed to a danger- 
ous level, although with the com- 
petition referred to above it is 
desirable for manufacturers to 
keep a definite check upon exces- 
sive stocks. 


Further Expansion Probable 


THERE are four major reasons 
why the expansion in the produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods should 
continue for some months. 

1. The high level of, and the 
improvement in, domestic buying 
power. Employment in urban 
communities continues high and 
at satisfactory wage levels. Agri- 
cultural conditions indicate a wide 
diffusion of purchasing power 
among the agricultural classes. 
This is definitely indicated by the 
sales of agricultural implement 
manufacturers as well as by the 
sales of mail order houses. Then 
in addition, with the exception of 
local strikes in the building trades 
most of which have already been 
settled, and of the anthracite coal 
strike, there are practically no 
industrial disturbances to reduce 
the buying power of the general 
public. 

2. The continued high demand 
for American products for export. 
During the first eight months of 
this year each month has shown 
a higher volume of merchandise 
exports than the corresponding 
months in the three preceding 
years. 

3.. The high level of building 
construction which will appar- 
ently run throughout the fall and 
winter. Since the volume of 
building is one of the major rea- 
sons for the present period of 
prosperity, this factor is of espe- 
cial importance. It means not 
merely the distribution of a large 
volume of purchasing power 
among individual workmen, but 
also a definite stimulation directly 
to the lumber, glass, cement, steel 
and furniture industries, and in- 
directly to other business. 

4. There is a definite seasonal 
increase in the demand for con- 
sumers’ goods which takes place 
during the fall and spring. This 
will add to the strength of the 
other three factors, although we 
wish particularly to point out the 
fact that the expansion in busi- 
ness is based upon definite funda- 
mental tendencies. 

As a result of these factors, we 
anticipate manufacturing activi- 
ties will continue upon a high 
level through the winter. 
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“The growth of Mutual Insurance is the great 
distinguishing feature of American life. Other 
countries are struggling to imitate you, but they 
are handicapped by these (their) old crutches. 
....May I repeat that Mutual Fire and Casualty 
Insurance is one of the finest things in America 
today..... Therefore help it to grow, grow in 
strength, grow in service, grow in efficiency, 
until it is universally accepted.” 


RICHARD MorRISs, F.S.S., 
Member of Parliament, 
London, Eng., 1918-22. 
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Numbered among the Great Mutual Insurance Institutions 
which have grown in strength, in service 
and efficiency, is the— © 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


Park Aveuue 2S oe Park at 
Building c 7 nn Adams 
— 








eee President SS eames 
Workmen’s DETROIT, MICHIGAN Dependable 
Compensation GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW Automobile 
Insurance FLINT—KALAMAZOO—PONTIAC Irisurance 


Every Policy Is .Non-Assessable 
Every Policy Is Dividend-Paying 
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Forty Years of Achievement 


The Companies collectively known as Integrity 
Insurance enjoy an enviable reputation for prompt 
loss adjustments and dividends declared to policy- 


holders. 


The oldest of the group has rendered a satisfying 
service for four decades. Each has won the 
hearty commendation of its policyholders, repre- 
sentatives and State supervising officials. 
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Economy in operation, conservative underwriting, 
careful inspection and selection of risks—such 
practices have enabled these companies to provide 
proven protection at the lowest cost consistent 
with sound indemnity. 
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Ample capacity and facilities are available to meet 
every insurance requirement: Fire and Tornado, 
Automobile, Fidelity Bonds, Burglary and Holdup, 
Accident and Health, Plate Glass, Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation. 





The few remaining territories still open for local repre- 
sentation are available to agents who measure up to our 
standards. A letter will bring complete information. 


J. C. Adderly, Incorporated 


GENERAL MANAGERS 
Home Office—220 South State Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Combined surplus exceeds $850,000. Assets exceed $2,400,000. Paid to Policyholders over $32,000,000 
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IN BEHALF OF SAFER DRIVING 


Mr Driver ve ia ss 
Don't Forget | Js! 


School days are here again. Boys and girls by the hundred thousands—the budding flower 
of America’s youth—are trooping schoolward. Four times a day they swarm our boulevards 
and streets. Four times a day they ford tue streams of motor traffic. 


Your boys and girls left home this morning—happy, carefree and full of bubbling laughter. 
Where will they be tomorrow? 


Shall those precious, straight little bodies, bursting with eager energy, tomorrow lie for- 
ever still—maimed and crushed because someone failed to observe the rules of safety? 


Citizens of America, it is time to put a stop to this menace. 


It is time for you to act before preventable accident robs you of your children, the boys 
and girls in whom the days of your own youth live again; in whom you hope to see the 
honor of your name, the work of your hand and brain go down the years. 


This advertisement is published to arouse to action every man, woman and child who 
reads it. Think of the things you can do to prevent accidents. Then do them. 


First of all, be careful yourself. Talk to your friends and urge them to be careful, too. 


Read over the paragraphs below and use them as a basis for talking safety with every- 
one with whom you come in contact. Help Save a Child. 


TO MOTORISTS 
When you see children, slow down! Sound an unmis- 
takable warning signal! Look out for them when they 
cross the street, especially from behind parked cars! 
Keep your eye on the boy ona bicycle. Never take 
a chance when a child is involved. 

When you drive a car, have the same consideration for pedes- 
trians that you expect from drivers when you are walking. When 
walking, be as careful and polite as you think other pedestrians 
should be when you are driving. 

When at the wheel or in the street be constantly on the alert. 


TO EMPLOYERS 


Throughout the city and suburbs, thousands of motor 
trucks ply daily. Your trucks are among them. 


Insurance protection is necessary and sound busi- 
ness, for accidents will occur, but does your obliga- 
tion stop with the paying of a premium? Are you sure 
each driver is doing all he can to prevent accidents? 

The daily routine has a tendency to make even the most care- 


ful driver relax his vigilance at times. Then the trouble starts. You 
can prevent much carelessness by steady educational work and 


Know the rules of the road* and follow them implicitly, always 


frequent reminders. Reward careful drivers. Penalize careless ones. 
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remembering, too, that the other 
fellow may not know them. 

Carry ADEQUATE insurance 
against all the hazards of motoring; 
for some accidents are unavoidable. 

Ask for a copy of our new 36- 
page “Preventable Accidents’’ book- 
let for motorists and practice the 
road rules it illustrates. 


Impress new drivers especially. Be 
sure they understand that you insist 
on Safety First. “Lose a Minute— 
Save a Life.” 

We will gladly furnish you with 
picture posters for your bulletin 
boards. Ask for them along with a 
copy of our new 24-page “ Hand- 
book for Truck Drivers.” 
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* 
eo This company has set 
Ad standards for cooperation of 

¢” company with policy-holder to 
re prevent accidents. Its assistance 
is practicé al. Most recent is the 24- 


automobile accidents are caused 


os page “Driver's Handbook,” edited 
and the“‘road rules” to pre event them. 


_L E E S L under the supervision of a committee of 
We will send you a copy on cht. ‘ eae I A LTY COMP A NY r of zationlly known employers and automo- 


Teme P We will send you a copy on request. 
ee JAMES S. KEMPER, President, 
Address....... Pantheon Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 


on Pe ene Z, **% Claim Service From Coast to Coast 


- some 
? Address 
2 City... 





























